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The Historicity of the Markan 


Resurrection Narrative 
JOHN L. CHEEK* 


N pronouncing any past event as in 
some sense “historical,” the historian 
must describe that event in terms which 

have meaning for himself and his fellows in 
the perspective of the world view of, their 
day. The ancient biblical references to a flat 
and earth-centered universe ceased to have 
meaning in a world of solar systems and gal- 
axies of stars, and biblical historians have 
long since made appropriate adjustments in 
the Creation stories and elsewhere in the 
Bible history. We hardly needed the sputniks 
to dramatize for us the fact that the con- 
cept of a human body rising into the strato- 
sphere without heat or oxygen has no longer 
any meaning for one who accepts the mod- 
ern world view. That is why reflective Chris- 
tians today tend more and more to allegorize 
or otherwise remove from the realm of out- 
ward historical events the gospel accounts 
of Christ’s resurrection. It is more a question 
of faith than of history. 

In the final analysis, the resurrection be- 
lief is tested in contemporary human living 
rather than in the examination of an ac- 


*JOHN L. CHEEK is currently Professor of 
Religion and Chairman of the Department at Al- 
bion College. This paper was delivered as the pres- 
idential address at the twentieth annual meeting 
of the Midwestern Section of N.A.B.I. held in 
Conjunction with the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research at McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, February 20-21, 1959. 


count, however historical, of an empty tomb. 
It seems clear in the minds of modern Chris- 
tians that the true significance of the Resur- 
rection was inner and spiritual rather than 
external and physical. The question, how- 
ever, which must be asked is, by what chain 
of events or through what historic process 
did Christianity come to that insight. The 
inner Christian faith can never be divorced 
from external history without grave perils 
to both. Not the least of these is a failure of 
communication, a loss of meaning attached 
to the Resurrection by a younger and scien- 
tifically trained generation. A tragic fact 
which sobers most Christian college teachers 
today is that the older language used to de- 
scribe the Resurrection has become for many 
of our most keen-minded young people the 
kind of a stumbling block that it was not, and 
could not be, for Paul and his day. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
present century there should be a strong 
movement of liberal scholars to reinterpret 
the Resurrection as entirely an inner and 
spiritual experience of the apostles. To use 
Goguel’s terms, the Resurrection has become 
a problem of psychology rather than history. 
It seems now to be a well-accepted view 
among critical scholars that Paul’s vision on 
the Damascus Road is the model by which 
to understand the resurrection of Jesus. Paul 
evidently saw a mental image of Christ, not 
an objective physical body ; and in our earli- 
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est resurrection account, I Corinthians 15, 
Paul equated his own revelation with the 
appearances to the other apostles. He made 
no mention of an empty tomb, or of Jesus 
eating and drinking or ascending into heaven. 
There was no empty tomb. The tomb story 
was a later rationalization based very natur- 
ally on the predominant Jewish belief that a 
resurrection necessarily involved the body. 

Modern scholarship has thus come to 
terms with the contemporary world view. 
In doing so it has pointed to the true signifi- 
cance of the Resurrection as a quality of spir- 
itual life, not merely a datum of history long 
past. Nevertheless this current position is no 
permanent stopping place. For the historian 
the task is only half done; the vision hy- 
pothesis as it now stands leaves too many 
puzzling data unexplained. 

Under the vision theory no satisfying ex- 
planation has been found for the “third day” 
as the date of the resurrection, which is 
stressed in the tradition from Paul on down 
and coincides with the chronology of the 
empty tomb. Rather ambiguously Paul says 
that Jesus rose the third day “according to 
Scripture,” but if this was his meaning, no 
Scripture passage can be agreed on as a 
likely basis for the belief. Not only does 
Jonah’s “three days” in the fish disagree 
with the actual two days in the tomb, but the 
one New Testament citation of this passage 
in Matthew 12:40 is obviously a later inter- 
polation into earlier gospel material. The 
more appropriate passage in Hosea 6:2 is 
not used in conjunction with the Resurrec- 
tion in any of our Christian writers before 
Tertullian. Likewise unexplained by the vi- 
sion hypothesis is the early and almost uni- 
form development of the First Day or Sun- 
day, the day on which Jesus rose, as a day 
of worship. Doubtless the special observance 
of Sunday by Mithraism was a strong in- 
fluence, as has been widely suggested; but 
it is hard to see how this alone would have 
brought about such a quick and nearly uni- 
versal acceptance of the pattern. 


JOHN L. CHEEK 


Still more fundamental are the problems 
related to the nature of the vision experience 
itself. It is quite conceivable that one man 
with a temperament similar to Paul’s could 
have a mentally-induced vision which was for 
him compellingly real. McCasland has made 
this appear a most logical possibility for 
Peter. It is likewise reasonable that his ex- 
perience might have led others with similar 
receptive temperaments to have comparable 
visions. But is it a rational assumption that 
all of the apostles had a temperament like 
Paul’s? The real problem is not so much 
how some individuals became convinced, as, 
how did they convince others. First-century 
attitudes quite commonly took ghosts, vi- 
sions and other such revelations for granted, 
and these were to be distinguished from any 
actual resurrection to physical life. Each of 
the gospels in its cycle of appearances notes 
doubts at this point. Jesus might be only a 
ghost or spirit and so not “real” in the resur- 
rection sense. 

There is a much greater difficulty when we 
come to the group appearances listed by Paul 
and the gospels. The appearance to “the 
Twelve” is hard to explain except in terms 
of a physical object which could be seen by 
normal eyesight. Are we to suppose that 
Peter (or another) manipulated the emo- 
tions of the group, making them highly sug- 
gestible? Still more difficult is the appear- 
ance to the “five hundred brethren at one 
time, most of whom are still alive.” What- 
ever allowance is made for round numbers 
or inaccuracy of statistics, such a group 
must necessarily have included many who 
knew Jesus less intimately than did the 
Twelve, and perhaps even casual visitors. 
The vision theory here would seem to imply 
even more strongly some kind of control or 
direction over group emotions. The proposal 
that the “five hundred” represents a variant 
account of Pentecost must reckon with the 
clear distinction that Paul makes between 
knowledge of the Lord as revealed in 
tongues, the common meal, and so forth; and 
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the very special manifestations to the apos- 
tles in the resurrection appearances. Spir- 
itualists find no problem here, but others do. 

Finally there is the matter of the reliability 
of the gospel tradition as a whole. The vision 
hypothesis throws out all of the gospel res- 
urrection accounts (with possibly one or two 
very minor exceptions) as later rationaliza- 
tions. The historian does not disregard re- 
sponsible data which seem to fit coherently 
into the historical pattern. Let us then re- 
examine the gospel narrative to see if there 
is any reasonable hypothesis by which we 
may solve these puzzling problems and cease 
this wholesale violence to the resurrection 
tradition. 

If Mark 16 :1-8 is actual history, we learn 
from it that some women followers of Jesus 
who had watched the burial and so knew the 
location of the tomb returned to it as early 
as they could on Sunday morning following 
the Sabbath. They were overcome with awe 
to discover that the stone blocking the en- 
trance had been pushed back and the body of 


Jesus was gone. A young man sitting inside 
informed them that Jesus was not dead, but 
alive; that he was going back to Galilee and 
they should tell the disciples to look for him 
there. 


It is unnecessary to read supernatural ele- 
ments into this account. We do so primarily 
perhaps because of strong habit based on the 
traditional interpretation of the empty tomb 
as a supernaturally-caused event. That expo- 
sition is given solid support by the numerous 
marvelous details added to the story as it is 
found in Matthew and Luke. These em- 
broidered additions should not surprise us, 
for the same process is exhibited in other 
parallel accounts from the gospels. Mark 
describes the baptism with supernatural lan- 
guage, but in terms that can be understood 
to refer symbolically to an inner spiritual 
experience of Jesus. It was Jesus himself as 
he came out of the water who saw the heav- 
ens opened and the Spirit descending like a 
dove; even the voice from heaven might 
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well have been heard by his ears alone, for 
it was addressed to him. Matthew however 
says that the heavens were opened, Jesus saw 
the Spirit come down like a dove and light 
on him, and the voice spoke to the observers, 
referring to Jesus in the third person. Luke 
makes the heaven open, and states emphati- 
cally that the Spirit was in the actual bodily 
form of a dove. 

The same tendencies are to be seen in the 
parallel accounts of the empty tomb, which 
likewise show obvious dependence on Mark. 
Matthew adds the story of the watch of the 
guards, with its historical difficulties; there 
is a great earthquake; the young man with- 
out question is an angel who descends from 
heaven in the presence of the guard (and 
presumably the women) and opens the tomb 
before their eyes. This required that the body 
of Jesus be removed earlier, likewise in mi- 
raculous fashion; and it suggested also an 
invitation to come and see the empty tomb. 
As the women are leaving, Jesus meets them 
in what is commonly taken as a doublet of 
the encounter with the angel. Luke changes 
the one young man to two men who seem 
quite clearly to be angels, for they appear 
suddenly in dazzling garments and the 
women bow their faces to the ground. Pre- 
sumably these are the same two angels who 
appear just after the Ascension. A later stage 
of fancy is shown in the Ascension of Isaiah, 
where the two angels are Michael, chief of 
the Holy Angels, and Gabriel, angel of the 
Holy Spirit; and Jesus was to come forth 
sitting on their shoulders. 

Mark may have thought of the young man 
as an angel, as most commentators assume, 
but there is no necessity for that assumption. 
In any case what seems important here is 
that the young man’s words and appearance 
are not such as to require that he must have 
been an angel in the pre-Markan tradition. 
The white robe might indicate an Essene, as 
has more than once been suggested. Surely 
a white or priestly robe, if the detail is primi- 
tive, could be worn by others than Essenes 
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and angels. Sitting on the right side would 
seem to suggest that he was sitting on the 
ground or floor of the central chamber, or 
on a low stone; for most of the man-made 
cave tombs discovered thus far have low 
ceilings. If he sat on a ledge, as many com- 
mentators add, it must have been a very low 
one. Ordinarily the body was placed in one 
of a half dozen or more burial recesses which 
opened lengthwise from the small cave and 
which could be sealed off until the flesh had 
wasted away and the bones might be gath- 
ered into an ossuary. If this tomb conformed 
to that pattern there might be a problem 
here, for Deuteronomic law forbade burial 
in the same tomb with one who had died a 
malefactor’s death; unless, as Matthew and 
Luke both add, it was a newly-cut tomb. We 
have no way of knowing whether Mark’s 
tomb conformed to the familiar pattern. 
The Markan purpose of the women com- 
ing to the tomb in order to anoint Jesus does 
pose questions not only in regard to the 
stone, but also the intention of the women 
to anoint the body of a man, which seems 
contrary to older Jewish custom. Apparently 
the tomb door was not in sockets with a 
lock, as in many finer tombs; nor a slab that 
leaned against the opening. Mark’s language 
indicates it was a shaped circular disk, com- 
monly a few inches thick and perhaps three 
feet or slightly more in diameter, which 
rolled back from the opening in a rock-cut 
channel. Markan recognition of possible diff- 
culty may be reflected in the awkward order 
of verses 3 and 4. Matthew avoids the prob- 
lem by introducing the guard at the tomb 
and changing the intent to a desire of the 
women to see the tomb, presumably an evi- 
dence of their grief. There are too many un- 
known factors for us to affirm that Mark’s 
account is impossible. Yet Matthew’s motive 
seems to fit the situation better, especially if 
it is combined with still another likely pur- 
pose for the visit. There was an old custom 
that relatives or friends should visit the tomb 
during the first three days in the case of any- 
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one buried on the day of death. This was to 
guard against a person who returned to con- 
sciousness being trapped in the tomb. Brans- 
comb cites the case of at least one man saved 
by this custom who came forth to live 
twenty-five years more before his final burial, 
Such a custom, combined with the sorrow 
and devotion of the women, offers a most 
natural explanation for a visit to the tomb. 

A much more serious internal problem in 
Mark’s narrative concerns the current view 
that the entire story must have been a later 
construction, or at least unknown for some 
time ; because Mark explains that, despite the 
young man’s instruction to tell the disciples, 
the women “said nothing to anyone, for they 
were afraid.” At first glance this looks to be 
a natural deduction; but on closer examina- 
tion the argument loses its force, if it does 
not disappear entirely. Not only does this 
interpretation leave us with a baffling con- 
tradiction between the clear intent of the 
young man and a weakly negative ending, 
but it fails altogether to comprehend Mark’s 
literary artistry. 

Actually the end of the story provides a 
most forceful conclusion for the whole of 
Mark. Each gospel writer brought his mes- 
sage to a close with an ending which sum- 
marized and climaxed his whole work. John 
in the final verses of chapter 20 says he has 
written in order that “believing you may 
have life in his name.” Matthew, who pic- 
tures Jesus as the great teacher, concludes 
with the risen Jesus atop the Galilean mount 
telling his disciples to go out and teach all 
nations. Luke ends his gospel proper with 
the disciples, after Jesus had ascended, joy- 
ously awaiting the Spirit. The true finale of 
his work however, in Acts 28, is the account 
of Paul’s glorious success in Rome. Surely 
Luke must have realized that Paul’s story 
did not end here; but Paul’s martyrdom (as- 
suming the tradition to be true) was well 
enough known already. What Luke wanted 
his readers to remember last of all was the 
tremendous success of Christianity even in 
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the citadel of the empire. So Mark wrote his 
gospel to strengthen his readers to face per- 
secution. Even as Jesus triumphed over 
death and the tomb, so would they. Mark 
was familiar with accounts of resurrection 
appearances; he points to them in unmis- 
takable terms. But to have gone on to de- 
scribe them would have led the reader into 
the personalities and history of the early 
church. Instead the climactic message of the 
gospel was the empty tomb with its incom- 
parable promise of a personal resurrection 
to later Christian martyrs. 

Let us note the effective way in which 
Mark brings this out. Amazement and fear 
form a pattern throughout Mark’s gospel. 
Again and again observers or hearers are 
astonished, amazed, filled with awe, afraid, 
terrified, are overcome with amazement, are 
in fear and trembling. Even Pilate, mildly, 
wonders. In 9:6 Peter doesn’t know what to 
say, for they are exceedingly afraid. In 9:32 
they do not understand Jesus’ prediction of 
the Resurrection, and are afraid to ask him. 
The silence of the rich young man is dra- 
matically implied as he turns sadly away. 
R. H. Lightfoot has pointed out that the fear 
is not the goal of revelation, but the conse- 
quence of imperfect human understanding 
or insight, the result of unbelief. In the first 
half of the gospel, it is fear due to failure to 
understand the numerous and mighty Messi- 
anic acts of Jesus; in the second half, it is 
lack of comprehension of Jesus’ new teaching 
about the suffering Messiah and his suffer- 
ing followers. Peter’s fear at the Transfigu- 
ration is an example of the latter. The fear of 
the women at the tomb therefore brings to a 
climax both the Messianic acts and the mean- 
ing of the suffering Messiah in the supreme 
iiracle of the empty tomb. The closing 
words of Mark are not a sober statement 
that the women did not tell anyone about the 
émpty tomb, but they are rather a final cul- 
mination in Mark’s drama. To the very sim- 
plicity of the passion story which makes it 
80 deeply moving to an attentive reader, is 
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added the speechless awe of the uncompre- 
hending women before this majestic event. 

The theory that Jesus was revived in the 
cool tomb by natural causes is of course more 
than a century and a half old in European 
scholarship, but only a handful have viewed 
it as more than a bizarre hypothesis. The 
writer first entertained it as a serious possi- 
bility several years ago after a friend who 
survived the Nazi concentration camp at 
Buchenwald had related to him the following 
account. The friend, Rabbi Frank F. Rosen- 
thal of Temple Anshe Sholom, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, was compelled with other 
Jewish prisoners to stand by while the Storm 
Troopers spent the day crucifying one of 
their number on a nearby birch tree. The 
victim hung on the tree from about six in 
the morning until late afternoon, almost 
twice the length of time Jesus hung on the 
cross. He was subjected to every imaginable 
torture both before and during the crucifix- 
ion. His bowels were cut open and pro- 
truded. That evening Rabbi Rosenthal was 
one of those ordered to cut the man’s body 
down; to their amazement the apparently 
lifeless figure staggered away. They helped 
him lie down about ten feet from the tree. 
Later on they heard a shot and were told by 
the others that the man had died of “heart 
failure,” a term used cynically by the Storm 
Troopers. 

Roman victims might stay alive for days 
on the cross. Josephus implied a progressive 
shortage of crosses and ground when he de- 
scribed the mass crucifixions by Titus out- 
side besieged Jerusalem. Nor were cases of 
recovery from a period of crucifixion un- 
known in the ancient world. A classic ex- 
ample is from Josephus’ Life. On returning 
from a trip to Tekoa several days after the 
capture of Jerusalem, Josephus found three 
former acquaintances among the many Jew- 
ish prisoners who had been crucified. He 
sought out Titus who in response to his ap- 
peals had them taken down from their 
crosses. Two died subsequently under treat- 
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ment “in the physicians’ hands,” but the 
third survived. 

The revival of someone thought dead has 
been so frequent an occurrence that it hardly 
needs documentation. One of the most dra- 
matic examples in American religious his- 
tory is the supposed death a little over a 
hundred years ago of a young Presbyterian 
divinity student, the Reverend William Ten- 
nent, whose father was founder of the famous 
Log College for training candidates for the 
ministry. Young William’s health broke 
while he was studying theology with his 
older brother who was pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. Within a short time there was every 
indication of death; his body was laid out 
and preparations made for the funeral. For- 
tunately, a physician who was also a close 
friend arrived, and thought he detected a 
faint sign of life. The funeral was postponed 
against the judgment of brother Gilbert who 
insisted it was foolish to try to resuscitate 
anyone as “cold and stiff as a stake.” Efforts 
during the following days were unsuccessful. 
People were arriving for the postponed fu- 
neral when he suddenly showed unmistak- 
able signs of being alive. William recovered 
and lived more than fifty years after this 
narrow escape from premature burial. 

Apparent death commonly involves a 
heart condition known to students of medi- 
cine as “fluttering.” In response to traumatic 
shock or pain the heart contracts with suffi- 
cient force to prevent radical deterioration 
of brain or other vital tissues, but not enough 
to cause an observable pulse. The resultant 
symptoms, all the more because the occur- 
rence was exceptional, might deceive even 
an experienced Roman soldier-executioner. 

There is a further question as to the feasi- 
bility of an unassisted escape by a weakened 
person from the tomb. One can hardly give 
too positive an answer. We cannot be certain 
the entrance was closed, though it most prob- 
ably was. If the door had been a thin leaning 
slab, escape from within need not have been 
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too difficult ; with a locked door the reverse 
would have been true. A rolling disk, which 
best fits Mark’s description, was perhaps not 
impossible to move from inside if something 
had been available for leverage, but it cer- 
tainly would have presented a major prob- 
lem. On the whole a much more reasonable 
hypothesis is that suggested by the natural 
sense of Mark’s own narrative. 

A young man sitting in the tomb implies 
that at least two friends had come to the 
tomb, most likely to verify Jesus’ death and 
perhaps also to mourn for him, which were 
proposed as the objectives of the women’s 
visit. Overjoyed at finding him alive, they 
had separated. One had gone with Jesus to 
help him, leaving the other at the tomb in 
the hope of making contact with the other 
disciples. Even in the Markan version of the 
man’s words we see instruction as to where 
to find Jesus. 

Immediately there comes to mind_ the 
young man who was seized and escaped at 
Jesus’ arrest, as well as Simon of Cyrene 
who was pressed into service with the cross. 
Whether or not their primary function in 
Mark’s narrative was to furnish eyewitnesses 
of these events, as Dibelius thought, they 
must as he said represent early traditions. 
They indicate, as has long been recognized, 
that Jesus had many other disciples besides 
the formal number of twelve. They also show 
that not all of Jesus’ followers in Jerusalem 
were in close contact with those who are 
named in the gospels. A connection between 
the two “young men” is conceivable, or pos- 
sibly it was the same person in the two situa- 
tions. Both a white robe (man in the tomb) 
and a linen undergarment (man who fled 
“naked” ) were according to Josephus char- 
acteristic of the Essenes. In view of the 
marked resemblances between that sect and 
the Jerusalem church it is not at all improb- 
able that Essene admirers of Jesus were in 
close touch with or even members of the 
earliest Christian community from its begin- 
nings. If one or more of the men who came 
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to the tomb lived nearby, as has been sug- 
gested for the young man who escaped ar- 
rest, a house of refuge would have been of 
immeasurable aid to Jesus and perhaps made 
it easy for him to secure an ass or other 
means of transportation. 

Thus far there are no insuperable difficul- 
ties to a natural interpretation of Mark’s 
resurrection narrative. Other problems how- 
ever remain to be considered. It has been 
urged that a lacerated and doubtless feeble 
Jesus could hardly have impressed his dis- 
ciples with the sense of a dynamic and glori- 
ous victory over the cross. The question, and 
any possible answers, involve subjective 
judgments ; yet an analogy taken from Baha’i 
history may be instructive. When the exalted 
leader, the Bab, was executed by the Turkish 
government in 1850, the bullets of the firing 
squad missed the Bab and his disciple and 
merely severed the ropes that held them. The 
Bab was thus enabled to finish a philosophi- 
cal conversation that the executioners had 
interrupted. After a two hour interval the 
real execution took place. This temporary 
delay was regarded by both execution squad 
and disciple witnesses, we read, as a miracle, 
a testimony to the spiritual qualities of the 
leader. If a minor incident could awaken 
such a response in loyal followers, surely we 
may imagine the tremendous impact the sud- 
den appearance of Jesus, clearly alive what- 
ever his condition, must have had on sorrow- 
ing disciples who had given him up as dead. 
It must have been for them as well as for 
him a clear sign of the Kingdom now come 
upon them, a sign more remarkable than any 
healing or other wonder from the preceding 
period of his ministry. Here was born the 
faith and confidence which was to carry them 
through persecution and their own martyr- 
dom. The Roman cross had killed Jesus, but 
God had intervened to restore him to life. 
Even now He must be moving to complete 
the establishment of the Kingdom thus initi- 
ated. It will be seen how very naturally an 
all-important development took place at this 
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point in the thinking of Jesus and the dis- 
ciples about the meaning of a suffering Mes- 
siah. This transition to early Christian the- 
ology, and Jesus’ part in it, has been an 
elusive problem; it becomes understandable 
when we assume the resurrection to have 
been an actual historical event. 

Whatever the setting for this unforeseen 
meeting between Jesus and the disciples, the 
awareness of its providential nature must 
have been heightened by the opportunity it 
gave Jesus for instruction and encourage- 
ment to his followers in this newest and 
greatest crisis, pressing them to continue 
with increased urgency the preaching mis- 
sion they had previously begun. Such a his- 
toric basis helps explain why we find the 
Great Commission independently in both 
Matthew and Luke-Acts as well as in later 
tradition. 

Another problem of resurrection history 
is the manner in which the transition from 
an initial physical resurrection to later spirit- 
ual visions may have taken place. It must be 
said at the outset that a large part of the 
difficulty we feel in considering diverse ap- 
pearances stems from the great difference 
between our ways of thought and those of 
the first-century Jew. Christian theologians 
today tend far more toward a double dual- 
ism: a sharp contrast between natural and 
supernatural, and an inherited dualism of 
body and spirit. The latter was not even 
present in most Jewish thinking of the time. 

Actually we have a shift from physical to 
visionary appearances in successive chapters 
of the book of Acts. Jesus’ ‘ascension to 
heaven through the clouds is a very physical 
event ; Stephen’s vision of Christ in heaven 
is seen by him alone and therefore presumed 
to be a vision. If the Acts account is correct 
Stephen’s vivid description must have 
stirred Paul and so influenced the latter’s 
vision of Christ in the deeply emotional ex- 
perience of his conversion. Despite some con- 
fusion among the Acts reports of that con- 
version, it is generally agreed that Paul’s 
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also is to be taken as a vision. Then, in chap- 
ter 10, Peter’s speech reminds us that Jesus 
ate and drank with the apostles after he rose 
from the dead. 

The transition between a physical appear- 
ance and a vision of Jesus in Acts is of course 
for Luke the difference between the pre- 
Ascension body of Christ and the exalted 
body of Christ after the Ascension. For early 
Christian thinking this was precisely the dis- 
tinction between the earthly and the heavenly 
Christ. It is all important at this point for 
us to understand that this distinction, and 
not Hellenistic dualism, held for Paul’s 
thought as well. The difference between Paul 
and Luke was that the latter viewed the ex- 
altation of Christ’s body as having taken 
place at the Ascension. For Paul the exalta- 
tion apparently took place at the time of the 
resurrection. John held to this also in the 
appearance to Mary, but not with any con- 
sistency in the succeeding accounts. Note 
that in Paul’s belief his vision was necessarily 
of a bodily Christ. It was a heavenly or spir- 
itual and transformed body, one adapted to 
imperishable heavenly existence, not the 
perishable flesh and blood body of this 
world ; but it was a body. In Paul’s view all 
Christians will at Christ’s coming have their 
physical bodies changed or transformed and 
exalted to a heavenly mode of existence. For 
those who had died in Christ, there would 
be a transformation from earthly to spiritual 
bodies at the moment of their resurrection. 
Even the analogies in I Corinthians 15 con- 
form to rabbinic patterns. So Paul assumed 
that Jesus must have had this spiritual body 
from his resurrection. The brief nature of the 
appearances, and more especially the martyr 
vision of Stephen, helped Paul make this 
identification, and so to assume that his vi- 
sion of Christ paralleled all the others. Any 
later visions which gave apostolic accredita- 
tion to other Christian leaders must have 
been analogous in nature to these visions of 
Stephen and Paul. But for Paul the spiritual 
body did not replace the physical; it was 


actually a transformation from it. The empty 
tomb was therefore a necessary assumption 
for Paul. It was hardly required that he 
emphasize this. We can not argue from his 
silence that he knew nothing of, or that he 
rejected, the accounts of the empty tomb. 
In holding such a view of a transformed 
resurrection body, the apostolic witnesses 
had strong support from a Jewish belief re- 
flected in II Baruch 50 and 51. According to 
that concept, the resurrected would be re- 
stored first in exactly the same bodily form 
they had at time of death, so as to be recog- 
nizable to their friends. After the judgment 
their bodies would be exalted and glorified 
“into the light of their beauty,” so that they 
might “be able to acquire and receive the 
world that does not die.” Such was what 
happened, in Luke’s view, to the risen Jesus. 
All the gospel accounts indicate that the 
resurrection appearances were fairly brief in 
duration and took place within a limited pe- 
riod of time. Matthew, who seems dependent 
on Mark, has only the giving of the Great 
Commission on the mountain in Galilee, 
apart from the appearance. to the women 
which seems a doublet of the angelic instruc- 
tion at the tomb. In Luke the appearances to 
the couple on the Emmaus Road, to Peter, to 
the disciples in Jerusalem, and the Ascension 
from Bethany all occur on the Sunday of the 
resurrection. John 20 had an appearance to 
the disciples on the resurrection day and one 
again eight days later. The appendix adds a 
more extended interview later in Galilee. 
Only Acts lengthened the period appreci- 
ably; in chapter 1 Jesus appeared to the 
apostles during forty days (Acts 13:31, 
“many days”), teaching them about the 
Kingdom of God and answering their ques- 
tions. Paul’s list in I Corinthians 15, aside 
from agréeing with the gospels that the res- 
urrection was on the third day, gives us no 
chronology. But the catechetical listing of 
Cephas, the Twelve, more than five hundred 
brethren, James, all the apostles, then him- 
self, heightens the impression of brief ap- 
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pearances. We know his own vision of Christ 
to have been later, and presumably the apos- 
tles saw him individually at various times. 
Contrary to Muslim legend about Jesus none 
of this indicates a resumption of former life. 
The appearances are small in number except 
possibly for later visions of apostles. The 
earliest gospel tradition seems to have 
stressed a united apostolic testimony rather 
than individual names. The list Paul quotes, 
though perhaps incomplete or not the earliest 
formulation, is the best we have. Later gos- 
pel reports do agree with Paul on an appear- 
ance to Peter, and the latter’s prestige in the 
early church would tend to support this. 

Beyond such a general statement it does 
not seem possible to go with any assurance, 
but an imaginative reconstruction based on 
these data may help to show the reasonable- 
ness of this interpretation of Mark 16. It 
must be remembered that the hypothesis 
which follows represents only one combina- 
tion of an unlimited number of possibilities. 
Galilee as the place for the appearances fol- 
lowing Mark, Matthew and John 21 can 
hardly be ruled out, nor can a combination 
of Galilee and Jerusalem ; but the latter alone 
seems to offer fewer external difficulties. 

It may well be that the original instruction 
of the young man in the tomb to the women 
included not only details of where to find 
Jesus immediately, but also the statement 
that he was starting shortly for Galilee, 
where they might find him if they missed 
him now. It was not entirely by chance 
therefore that Peter (who may not have been 
singled out in the message) met Jesus at 
some place of temporary refuge in or near 
Jerusalem. Because of the danger of his po- 
sition and his physical condition, as well as 
his affection for his friends, Jesus wanted to 
see as many as possible of the disciples who 
might still be in Jerusalem. So after the joys 
of reunion and a very short conversation 
Peter and Jesus parted, to rendezvous out- 
side Jerusalem on a road toward Galilee. 
Jesus arrived riding an ass and accompanied 
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by an unfamiliar disciple. Again the reunion 
was exultant but brief; Jesus hastened to 
urge this sign that the Kingdom was now 
coming upon them and they must preach its 
message with redoubled efforts. He would 
see them soon in Galilee—but for their 
safety and his he would travel separately, in- 
cognito. Meanwhile, other pilgrims passed 
by. Some recognized Jesus and presently a 
large crowd was gathering. Jesus slipped 
away quickly, for notice would soon be taken 
by the authorities of such mass excitement. 
At this point or soon after, if Paul’s list is 
correct, the meeting occurred between Jesus 
and James which was to lead to the brother’s 
leadership in the new church. The Emmaus 
visit and the later visions form the kind of 
report that inevitably would come to the 
disciples for some time; but the Emmaus 
story may easily have had a historic basis. 

From here on we can only make wild 
guesses. Jesus may have become separated 
from his companion. He may have met rob- 
bers, or been mistaken for someone else, or 
been recognized by his crucifixion wounds 
as a condemned man, or have succumbed to 
an infection from those wounds. We cannot 
know, and doubtless never shall. But we 
should not assume that a man never lived, 
because we do not know how nor where he 
died. 

The disciples, after waiting a short time in 
Galilee and hearing excited rumors of ap- 
pearances in Judea, returned to Jerusalem 
and continued their preaching near where 
they had last seen him. Despite their keen 
disappointment their reaction was not the 
same as ours might have been. Jesus had 
truly been raised from the dead; therefore 
his failure to reappear in flesh and blood, his 
coming to them only in later visions, actually 
strengthened their conviction that he was 
now truly exalted by God in heaven, whence 
he would return very shortly to complete the 
establishment of the Kingdom. 

However we elaborate the variations and 
refinements, there are only three basic ways 
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of interpreting the Resurrection, and from 
these we must choose: (1) a retreat from 
history, because history cannot deal with su- 
pernatural events; (2) a psychological re- 
construction of the Resurrection as a series 
of mental visions or a spiritual consciousness 
experienced by the disciples which convinced 
them of Jesus’ immortality, for Jesus’ body 
remained in the tomb; or (3) the theory 
urged here, that both the Markan resurrec- 
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tion narrative and Paul’s chronicle can be 
taken as frustratingly fragmentary but essen- 
tially reliable historical accounts. In this last 
view, “resurrection” takes on a meaning 
rather different from that to which we have 
been accustomed. It can only be pointed out 
that this is much more of a problem for us 
than it was for the disciples who joyfully 
greeted their Master on the third day after 
his burial in the tomb. 
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F.B., Job, and the Biblical Doctrine of Man 


MARY FRANCES THELEN* 


HERE has been on Broadway this 

winter one of the most interesting 

and provocative plays in many sea- 
sons to audience and critics alike, and at the 
same time one which is of special concern to 
all who study or teach the Bible. This is, of 
course, J.B., the drama in verse, based upon 
the Book of Job, written by the distinguished 
American poet, Dr. Archibald MacLeish. 
Those of us who have been fortunate enough 
to see it can testify that the reviewers are 
right in describing the excitement of the pro- 
duction while the play is in progress. At the 
same time, the reviewers also speak of the 
confusion in which the audience finds itself 
at the end as to what is the real outcome of 
the play, what the author has finally con- 
cluded concerning the problem of the suffer- 
ings of the innocent. It is clear that J.B. gets 
his property and his wife back; but it is far 
from clear what is the position between Job 
and God. 

The difficulty for the audience in follow- 
ing the author’s meaning is that the play has 
two climaxes, whose relationship is uncer- 
tain. MacLeish has J.B. and God (repre- 
sented by the voice of a prompter from off- 
stage) re-enact the ending of the Job poem: 
the voice from the whirlwind, 


Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
By words without knowledge? . 


and Job’s retraction, from 42 :6, 


I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear... 
But now . . . mine eye seeth thee! 


The scene is one of great emotional power, 


*MARY FRANCES THELEN is Professor of 
Religion at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
This paper was read as part of the program of the 
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Forest College on March 17, 1959. 


and appears at the time to be the resolution 
of the problem of J.B.’s suffering. But then 
it develops that MacLeish wishes to follow 
the canonical book rather than to end with 
the conclusion of the poem; and that, as a 
matter of fact, it is for him the folktale end- 
ing which is most meaningful. And so there 
are two more scenes. First is an introduc- 
tory conversation between Nickles and Mr. 
Zuss underlining the fact that J.B. chooses to 
accept life back again: this to Nickles is 
crazy, impossible, unbelievable, after all that 
J.B. has been through. 


After life like his to take 

The seed up of the sad creation 
Planting the hopeful world again— 
He can’t . . . he won't... 


Then come the return of J.B.’s wife, Sarah, 
and the decision of the two that though re- 
ligion has failed them, their love will be to 
them warmth and light. 


The candles in churches are out. 
The lights have gone out in the sky. 
Blow on the coal of the heart 

And we'll see by and by... 2 


When one reads the book at his leisure, 
the uncertainty vanishes and the meaning be- 
comes clear enough. For MacLeish does 
have a footnote, as it were, to J.B.’s retrac- 
tion, a discussion between Nickles and Mr. 
Zuss in which the retraction is analyzed and 
turned upside down. God has not really for- 
given J.B., Mr. Zuss explains; it is J.B. who 
has forgiven God. In other words, in the mo- 
ment that J.B. abandons his efforts to wring 
from God an explanation of his guilt, he 
loses interest in God—turns his back on him, 
as it were—and the way is then clear for the 
assertion of the two humanistic values which 
are put forth in the closing scenes: man’s 
stubborn will to live, and the kind of human 
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love that we of our generation have learned 
to call “togetherness.” 

But MacLeish himself has been quoted as 
saying that “the play has no message. I 
hope and believe that.”* Presumably, there- 
fore, he did not intend it as a vehicle for 
ideas, as one more attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of theodicy; but he would have us re- 
spond to it as a study of human experience, 
an exploration of how a man of our time 
might react to the extremes of misfortune 
and pain.* And this brings us to our proper 
subject, which is, first, the characters of Job 
and of J.B. and the different ways in which 
the authors have conceived them, and sec- 
ond, an analysis of the doctrine of man in 
the Book of Job in the light of biblical an- 
thropology in general. 


I 


In the old folktale which inspired the bib- 
lical poem, even as the Joban poet in turn in- 
spired J.B., the man of Uz is pictured as a 
supremely righteous individual, “a blameless 
and upright man, who fears God and turns 
away from evil.” The author of the Job 
poem has followed this lead. He has taken 
these rather cold and formal words, and 
poured into them a glowing reality that 
causes a scholar as Missourian as the late 
Robert H. Pfeiffer to rhapsodize over the 
oath of clearance in chapter 31. Commenting 
on the standards of goodness by which Job 
there measures himself and finds himself in- 
nocent, Pfeiffer declares that the author is 
“ascending to a level otherwise unattained in 
the Old Testament.’® And Samuel Terrien, 
who is emphatic concerning Job’s pride to- 
ward God—insisting, in fact, that this is the 
central issue in the book—nevertheless ab- 
solves Job of moral wrongdoing. In fact, 
Job is so sympathetic a character that one is 
inclined to agree with Terrien and Duhm 
that Job is the poet himself, that he is writ- 
ing with his heart’s blood.® It may not have 
been the poet who devised God’s rebuke to 
the friends and his commendation of Job in 
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42:8: “You have not spoken of me what is 
right, as my servant Job has” ; but in any case 
there is nothing in this verse which is not 
justified by chapter 13; there is more faith 
latent in Job’s doubts than in the dishonest 
piety of the friends. 

MacLeish, however, has departed from 
precedent and made of J.B. an ordinary in- 
dividual instead of a moral giant. In a sense, 
I suppose, he has done this deliberately, 
thinking that Everyman would better be rep- 
resented by an ordinary person. For he is 
quite clear that J.B. is Everyman, that he 
stands for all who have suffered without 
reason, for 


Millions and millions of mankind 
Burned, crushed, broken, mutilated, 
Slaughtered. .. .” 


Oh, there’s always 
Someone playing Job.° 


And yet, it is doubtful that the author real- 
ized how unsympathetic the character of his 
business tycoon appears to many of us, a 
man who boasts uproariously to his children 
at the Thanksgiving dinner table of the God- 
given luck which had put him ahead of his 
business competitor, one Mr. Sullivan. 


“That’s why.” 
“Why what?” says he. “I get the best of you: 
It’s God’s country, Mr. Sullivan.” 


Rabbi Herbert Weiner, writing in Commen- 
tary and describing a mass interview of Mac- 
Leish by a hundred ministers and _ rabbis 
after a performance of the play in New York, 
states that “the only discordant note in an 
otherwise mutually flattering discussion oc- 
curred when one of the audience put the 
question, ‘I wonder, Mr. MacLeish, if you 
realize how unlikable your character J.B. 
really is?” The journalist reports that “the 
poet seemed to start back in unpleasant sur- 
prise,” and that he declared that while J.B. 
was “ ‘supposed to have the characteristics 
of a typical American business man,’” and 
had “ ‘a lot of self-confidence— . . . I hap- 
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pen to like that particular American charac- 
teristic.’ 

' Here, then, is for this writer the real 
weakness of the modern play by comparison 
with the biblical drama. It is not in the deism 
which appears to be J.B.’s final stance to- 
ward God, nor the romantic exaltation of the 
S will to live and of mutual human love—for 
these were deliberately adopted by the poet 
in the effort to portray the faith and values 
prevailing in certain circles today. It is 
rather in the understanding of human nature 
itself. And here it seems to this writer, as it 
must to anyone steeped in the biblical tra- 
dition, that the modern poet comes off much 
worse than the ancient dramatist. And the 
effort to account for the superiority of the 
Job poem leads to two observations. 

The first is that it is just because Job is a 
saint—a man whose own wealth has not 
dulled his compassion for the poor nor re- 
moved his fear of sin—it is just because he is 
a saint that in the end he is able to repent. 
He finally discovers his guilt—not, of course, 
in the moral sphere—but Godwards, in that 
he had mistaken his human ignorance for 
wisdom and presumed to pass judgment 
against the transcendent and ineffable Cre- 
ator on the basis of standards drawn from 
human reason. J.B., by contrast, just be- 
cause he is an ordinary individual, never 
does discover his guilt. Any member of the 
audience can see that he must have both tan- 
gible sins and sinfulness of which to repent, 
even if he has done nothing so dreadful as to 
merit the crushing disasters which overtake 
him; so that the fact that he can’t find any 
sin at all when it is so obviously there tells 
against him. Terrien’s description of him in 
the Christian Century is too harsh: “J.B.... 
hardly, if ever at all, rises above the level of 
intellectual stupor and spiritual impassibil- 
ity." But surely Terrien is right that the 
reason why nothing really happens in the 
flay is because J.B. is conceived as such a 
little man, “the type of pious convention.” 
And nothing really does happen—oh, of 
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course, J.B. does lose his religion, such as it 
was ; but what is that to the numinous “see- 
ing” which is vouchsafed to the biblical Job? 
—and it is difficult to see that he really loves 
his wife, Sarah, any more than he had done 
in the opening scene of the play proper, be- 
fore misfortune struck. 

The second observation is that Everyman 
must be portrayed as simultaneously saint 
and sinner if we are to accept him as repre- 
senting ourselves and to live his experience 
vicariously. It is wrong dramatically to strike 
an average ; an ordinary man like J.B. simply 
will not do. Even though we are in our be- 
havior far closer to J.B.’s level than to the 
heroic stature of Job, nevertheless Job cor- 
responds more nearly to our aspirations, our 
picture of what we would like to be; and 
while the drama progresses, we claim his 
goodness for ourselves, and in his discovery 
of sin are led to see and accept our own 
grievous fault. 


II 


These, however, are broad statements; 
and our appreciation of the biblical writing 
can be still further heightened if we let our 
interest lead us to look more closely at the 
Job poem itself and to inquire concerning its 
treatment of the main themes which make up 
the doctrine of man: man’s creatureliness, his 
creation in God’s image, his bondage to sin, 
and the consequent problem which is set for 
soteriology: namely, that his salvation must 
come from without, through the grace of 
God in redemption. Let us take a brief look 
at each of these four. 

(1) As for man’s creatureliness, his de- 
pendence, finitude, and mortality, Edmond 
Jacob in his Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment,” takes his first proof-text from Job 
14:1-2: 

Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble. 


He comes forth like a flower, and withers ; 
he flees like a shadow, and continues not. 
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And H. H. Rowley opens the first chapter 
of The Faith of Israel with another verse 
which illustrates the limits of man’s knowl- 
edge and the consequent necessity for rev- 
elation. Zophar’s scornful question, “Canst 
thou fathom the deep things of God?”’, he 
writes, “clearly expected a negative reply, 
and as such is in the fullest harmony with 
the faith of Israel.”!* The pathos of mortality 
and the threat of non-being are nowhere 
more eloquently voiced than in Job’s la- 
ments over his approaching death and his 
fear of being permanently cut off from God. 


Remember that my life is a breath... . 
While thy eyes are upon me, I shall be gone (Job 
7:7-8). 

And the limitations of man’s knowledge are 
brought out both in the four closing chapters 
and also in chapter 28 (which I take to be by 
the Joban poet, though not originally part of 
this particular work). In this chapter not 
only is it the case that God alone knows the 
place of wisdom; but what God reveals to 
man is not the fulness of his own knowledge, 
but only what man needs to know." 


And he said to man, 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom (Job 
28:28). 


“The divine will,” writes Eichrodt in an- 
other connection, “keeps its secret. . . . Nor 
can man, as a creature, have the world at his 
disposal in thought, but he is completely at 
the mercy of the divine Lord of the world.”!® 

(2) As for the doctrine of the imago Dei, 
this is not to be found in Job. But the truth 
symbolized by it, that man is not wholly a part 
of nature but stands in a unique relationship 
to God and partially outside of nature, is 
fully recognized. The image is visible in the 
way Job perverts it, in the titanic character 
of his rebellion against God, the delusions of 
grandeur which he entertains. Eliphaz, sig- 
nificantly, accuses Job of identifying himself 
with the “first man that was born,” an Ur- 
mensch who had listened in the Council of 
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God and then tried to secure a corner on 
wisdom, to limit it to himself (Job 15:7), 
And throughout the poem it is Job’s fantasy 
of being equal to God (“Like a prince | 
would approach him” Job 31:38.) which 
keeps him apart from the Lord whom he 
seeks. The animals in God’s speeches from 
the whirlwind are satisfied with their care ; the 
whole of nature obeys his will; only man, it 
seems, is unhappy over his lot. All of this is 
connected in later theology with the Priest 
Code’s figure of the image. 

(3) When we come to man as sinner, 
however, Job presents a variation from the 
concept of sin as rebellion against God—a 
view which is found not only in the story of 
the Fall in the Garden of Eden but in the 
prophetic strictures against Israel’s sin as 
disobedience, ingratitude, perversity, and the 
like. The author of the Job poem agrees that 
sin is universal, but he regards it as a con- 
stituent part of man’s nature, a taint already 
present in the dust from which man is made, 
so that it is impossible for man to be pure 
before his Maker. 


Can mortal man be righteous before God? .. . 

Even .. . his angels he charges with error ; 

how much more those who dwell in houses of clay, 
whose foundation is in the dust (Job 4:17-19). 


The result is that for the author of the Job 
poem sin is bracketed with “man’s earthly 
finitude and human weakness,” as a state 
which should “evoke rather the pity of the 
Creator for his weak creature than the wrath 
of the Judge.’’® So Eichrodt; and he points 
to Job’s prayer in 7:17-21 as an example. 
The poet sees no causal relation between 
sinfulness and pain in general, any more 
than he will admit it in the case of Job. Hu- 
man ills are traced to a variety of causes, 
from the deeds of individual criminals 
through social injustice, revolutions and 
wars, to natural evils, mental suffering, and 
finally the arrival of death.17 But the author 
has no doctrine of a kingdom of evil created 
by man’s fall, of a bondage to sin and an 
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alienation from self and God which only 
God can overcome. That is, he has none of 
these when he is commenting on the human 
lot as such. 

(4) Nevertheless, when he comes to Job’s 
reconciliation to God, it is as if he had built 
up precisely this background. For it is in a 
new word spoken by God the Creator ac- 
cepting his creature even while rebuking 
him that Job receives the vision of God 
which is salvation. Job’s question is unan- 
swered, but his need is met. He is addressed 
as a thou by the divine I; he receives a share 
in God’s own life, which is the supreme 
blessing. And because he now knows that 
God cares for him—that his suffering was 
not the result of sin nor evidence of rejec- 


| tion by God; he sees his guilt and repents. 


To be sure, there are many problems con- 
nected with the ending of the poem, and in- 
terpretations vary from reader to reader and 
from generation to generation. But if one 
may speak of trends, it can be said that the 
biblical theologians of today have not 
changed the verdict of the liberals of a few 
years back!® that Job’s repentance is in con- 
sequence of God’s self-giving. 

Let us return, in closing to J.B. MacLeish 
“wants to make it clear,” reported Miss 
White after an interview with the poet, 
“that J.B. does change and come to self- 
knowledge as a man.”!® But what is it, the 
biblical student would ask, to know oneself 
as a man, unless he discovers himself to be a 
creature who is nevertheless made in the 
image of the Creator, and a sinner who has 
nevertheless heard the word of forgiveness 
and reconciliation ? 
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Recent Study of the Sources of Matthew 


EDWARD 


UGUSTINE believed that Matthew 
A was the earliest gospel, that it was 
written in Hebrew and _ subse- 
quently translated into Greek, and that Mark 
represents an abridgment of Matthew.? In 
the second century Papias had written, 
“Matthew composed the Logia in the He- 
brew language, and every one interpreted 
(translated?) them as he was able.” 
Whether Papias was referring to our canon- 
ical Gospel of Matthew or to one of its 
sources has been much debated.* But it is 
clear from these comments, the widespread 
use of Matthew in the early church, and the 
position Matthew occupies in the order of 
the gospels in the New Testament, that the 
early church regarded the Gospel of Mat- 
thew as not only the first of the gospels to 
be written but as the primary authority for 
information concerning Jesus. Mark was 
generally ignored during this period.* 
Challenge to the ancient belief in the pri- 
ority of Matthew resulted from careful in- 
vestigation of the literary relations among 
the first three gospels in the 19th century 
and the first quarter of the 20th. Many schol- 
ars became convinced that Augustine and 
the early church were wrong—that Mark 
was written first and that Matthew is in 
some way dependent on Mark. In 1911 
James Moffatt averred as a firm conclusion 
of New Testament research that “the prior- 
ity of Mark to Matthew and Luke no longer 
requires to be proved.”® The priority of 
Mark is widely affirmed in our times as the 
one fully established result of synoptic criti- 
cism.® 


*EDWARD P. BLAIR is Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. This article is a brief section from a manu- 
script which will be published in 1960 by the Abing- 
don Press under the title, Matthew's Portrait of 
Jesus, and is published with the permission of the 
Abingdon Press. 
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But the verdict has never been quite unani- 
mous. Two learned German Protestants of 
conservative bent, Theodor Zahn’ and Adolf 
Schlatter, contended vigorously for the orig- 
inality of Matthew and Roman Catholic 
scholars have been held more or less in line 
with the traditional position by the decisions 
of the Biblical Commission of June 19, 
1911, and June 26, 1912.9 Two important 
reinvestigations of the synoptic problem by 
Roman Catholics have appeared recently, 
both arguing for Matthean priority: B. C. 
Butler, The Originality of St. Matthew 
(1951) and L. Vaganay, Le probleme 
synoptique (1954).11 An Episcopalian 
scholar, Pierson Parker, in a book entitled 
The Gospel Before Mark (1953), arrives 
at a position close to that of Augustine and 
the official Catholic view. 

Since the investigation of the synoptic 
problem had slowed almost to a standstill 
following the appearance of B. H. Streeter’s 
magnum opus, The Four Gospels (1924) 
and the shifting of interest, as a result of the 
work of form critics, to the oral period lying 
behind the first written documents, the new 
flurry of interest in the synoptic problem is 
noteworthy. The confident assumption that 
the synoptic problem had been solved, at 
least in main outlines, is now being chal- 
lenged vigorously. We are being aroused, as 
H. G. Wood has reminded us, from what 
John Stuart Mill has called “the deep slum- 
ber of a decided opinion.”!* 

How vigorous the challenge is readily ap- 
pears when one samples the temper of But- 
ler’s book. In attacking the dominant belief 
in the priority of Mark and the reasons lying 
behind it, Butler uses such terms as “vicious 
inference,” and “schoolboyish error of ele- 
mentary reasoning.”!4 He accuses his opposi- 
tion of failure to keep an open mind.’ In 
short, he has introduced about as much heat 
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as light into his discussion, an element unap- 
preciated by such Protestant scholars as 
Allen Wikgren of the University of Chicago 
who decries his “‘startling invective.”!® Va- 
ganay and Parker are considerably more 
modest, the former calling his results simply 
“a working hypothesis.”?? 

Some Protestants have praised Butler, 
notably Austin Farrer of Oxford, who has 
characterized Butler’s book as “the most im- 
portant discussion in English of the essentials 
of the two-document hypothesis since 
Streeter’s Four Gospels.”'® Vaganay’s work 
has evoked a flood of articles and contro- 
versy, particularly within the Roman 
church.2® It is evident that ghosts long 
thought laid to rest are rising up to haunt 
us again. 

What are the advocates of Matthean pri- 
ority saying today about the origin of the 
Gospel of Matthew and about the synoptic 
problem as a whole? We can suggest their 
position only in general outline. 

Basic is the contention that behind Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke lies a primitive Ara- 
maic document, written by a Jewish Chris- 
tian of Palestine (probably Matthew the 
Apostle) well before the dispersal of the 
Jerusalem church and the destruction of Je- 
tusalem. Butler is of the opinion that this 
Jewish-Christian document was used by the 
first apostles and missionaries as an aid to 
memory in their preaching and evangeliza- 
tion. Parker holds that its author insisted, 
after the manner of the Jerusalem church, on 
strict obedience to the Law, that he was op- 
posed to the Gentile mission and hostile to 
the work of Paul and the somewhat liberal 
attitudes of Peter. He dates its writing to 
about A.D. 55, after the height of the Juda- 
ing controversy. Vaganay thinks that Mat- 
thew simply wrote down the Jerusalem 
catechesis of Peter.?° 

All agree that this primitive Palestinian 
decument (we may call it “proto-Matthew” ) 
was soon translated into Greek, which trans- 
lation became the basic source of our synoptic 
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Gospels. Mark abridged it sharply, omitting 
its Judaistic sections and expanding certain 
parts of it by means of data received from 
the preaching of Peter. Butler goes so far as 
to suggest that it was really Peter who ed- 
ited (orally) this Jerusalem source “to make 
it more palatable to his Gentile audience’?! 
and that Mark simply recorded Peter’s ver- 
sion of it. 

There is difference of opinion whether 
Luke used the Greek “proto-Matthew.” 
Parker thinks that he knew only the Marcan 
abridgment. Vaganay regards Mark as 
Luke’s primary source, though he thinks 
Luke had the Greek “proto-Matthew” as a 
secondary source. 

The source of the triple tradition in the 
synoptic gospels is thus held by these schol- 
ars to be “proto-Matthew” in Greek transla- 
tion. But what about the double tradition, the 
passages usually designated as deriving from 
Q? 

Here there is little exact agreement. But- 
ler avers that “Q is a myth,” “an unneces- 
sary and vicious hypothesis.”?? Luke simply 
copied from Matthew. In this Butler wins 
the resounding approval of Austin Farrer 
who himself has attempted to overthrow the 
Q hypothesis (by force of words if not by 
arguments Vaganay holds that the so- 
called Q materials derive from a Greek trans- 
lation of an Aramaic sayings-collection, 
whose author is unknown but may have been 
the Apostle Matthew. From the first it was 
intended as a supplement on the sayings side 
for the Aramaic “proto-Matthew.” Parker 
accepts the Q hypothesis much as custom- 
arily formulated. He attempts to show that 
Q materials were added to the original Jew- 
ish Christian gospel by the compiler of our 
Gospel of Matthew. Luke also used this 
independent sayings source. 

Butler regards our canonical Matthew, 
then, as a Greek translation of an Aramaic 
Matthew. It was abridged by Mark and 
copied in part by Luke. Vaganay and Parker 
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see no such simple solution to the synoptic 
problem. 

Vaganay regards our Greek Matthew as 
ultimately derived from the Apostle Mat- 
thew’s Aramaic gospel but supplemented 
with sayings material and even influenced in 
places by Mark, a Roman version of the 
Greek translation of the primitive Aramaic 
gospel. In addition to these sources the final 
author introduced material from sources 
available only to him, now appearing in the 
genealogy, the birth and infancy stories, the 
testimonia, additions to the passion and res- 
urrection stories, and the like. Vaganay 
grapples more seriously with the complex 
data wrapped up in the synoptic problem 
than does Butler. 

Parker joins arms with Butler and Vaga- 
nay in the main contention: that a primitive 
Aramaic gospel, probably by the Apostle 
Matthew, in Greek translation is the basic 
source of the Synoptics, and that Mark has 
abridged this. He departs from them in re- 
garding Q as an independent sayings source 
used by Matthew and Luke, though Vaga- 
nay’s “supplementary” sayings-source is not 
markedly different. Parker believes that 
Matthew’s peculiar materials, apart from 
some editorial revisions, come from “proto- 
Matthew.” This anchors the virgin birth 
story and many of Matthew’s unique addi- 
tions to the passion and resurrection stories, 
for example, in primitive Palestinian Chris- 
tianity. In Parker’s view the redactor of our 
present gospel joined “proto-Matthew” and 
© together late in the tenth decade of the 
first century. 

Now what have been the reactions to these 
attempts to establish the originality of Mat- 
thew in the face of the long dominant belief 
in the priority of Mark? Most Roman Cath- 
olic discussion has centered in the views of 
Vaganay. The controversy in the Roman 
church has been admirably summarized and 
evaluated by Francis J. McCool, S. J.** He 
points out that some scholars (e.g., L. Cer- 
faux of Louvain) agree in the main with 
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Vaganay. Others (J. Levie, J. Schmid, A. 
Wikenhauser) have strongly opposed his 
views as a step backward, rather than for- 
ward, in synoptic criticism. As suggested 
above,” from 1890 until the decisions of the 
Biblical Commission in 1911 and 1912 many 
Catholic scholars were swinging toward the 
view that Mark and Q were the two basic 
sources of the synoptic gospels. Their re- 
searches were interrupted by a decision 
which compelled adherence to belief in the 
priority of the Gospel of Matthew, affirmed 
its original language as the native dialect of 
Palestine, fixed its author as the Apostle 
Matthew, dated its composition before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, rejected the possi- 
bility that the Apostle Matthew was the 
author only of one of its sources and that the 
present book was put together by a redactor, 
and asserted the substantial identity of the 
Greek translation and the Semitic original. 
Such a decision produced consternation in 
some scholarly circles in the Roman church. 
However, there was no alternative but to 
adjust to it in so far as possible.”® 

It is clear that certain Catholic scholars, 
while giving lip service to the decision, have 
in reality flouted it.27 These scholars are 
convinced that the only adequate answer to 
the synoptic problem lies in the direction of 
the two-source view : that the triple tradition 
surely rests on Mark and the double tradition 
on a Greek document other than Mark. They 
have adjusted to the decision of the Biblical 
Commission by attaching the name of Mat- 
thew to this second source, which they re- 
gard as a gospel, not simply a collection of 
sayings. 

How close this view is to the two-source 
position condemned in the decision of the 
Biblical Commission may be seen by com- 
paring it with the views of B. W. Bacon in 
his monumental Studies in Matthew. In ad- 
dition to Mark, Bacon postulated a source 
S, consisting of the passages ordinarily as- 
signed to Q and much other similar mate- 
rial with approximate, but not identical, par- 
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allels in Matthew and Luke. Bacon believed 
that S was a gospel, with a Passion story, 
like the other gospel. The only difference 
here is that Bacon did not attach the name 
of the Apostle Matthew to this gospel. Many 
of Bacon’s critical views would, of course, 
not be acceptable to these Catholic scholars, 
such as his emphasis on the sweeping edi- 
torial freedom exercised by the redactor of 
our canonical gospel. But in main outline 
the source theories are the same. 

These critics of Vaganay wish to respect 
the early tradition which connects the Apos- 
tle Matthew with the first gospel without 
being bound in a narrow way by it. This 
seems also to be their attitude toward the de- 
cision of the Biblical Commission. But no 
amount of specious language can conceal the 
iact that this group of Catholic scholars is in 
basic dissent from the decision of the Biblical 
Commission. If one holds that the Apostle 
Matthew was the author of a source imbed- 
ded in our canonical gospel, this requires an 


anonymous author or compiler who joined 
this source and Mark together, a position 
disallowed in the decision. The faithful are 
not allowed to hold that Matthew “composed 
the gospel not exactly as it has been trans- 
mitted to us, but only as a collection of the 
sayings and discourses of Christ, which 


al anonymous author ... has used as 
sources.”28 Jt is doubtful further that the 
Commission in stating that the Greek gospel 
is “substantially identical with that which 
the same author wrote in his native tongue” 
meant to allow for the possibility of the addi- 
tion of almost the whole of Mark to the 
original gospel.?® There can be little doubt 
that Vaganay’s views are closer to the ruling 
of the Biblical Commission than are those 
of his critics. 

The extent of the revolt by liberal-minded 
Catholic scholars is evidenced in the support 
Father McCool finds from the researches of 
‘ntemporary Protestant scholars: Vincent 
Taylor, C. H. Dodd, W. L. Knox, and N. A. 
Dahl. In an exciting way he finds common 
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ground between Catholic and Protestant 
scholars, promise perhaps of better under- 
standing and cooperation in the future. Be- 
lief in the priority of Mark and in the general 
outlines of the Two-Source theory is by no 
means dead in Roman Catholic circles. 

Recent Protestant research has tended to 
confirm the priority of Mark. Krister Sten- 
dahl’s careful study of the quotations from 
the Old Testament in the Gospel of Matthew 
has led him to conclude that the author of 
Matthew took quotations from Mark. He 
finds the hypothesis of an original Aramaic 
Matthew unacceptable. N. A. Dahl, in a 
highly competent examination of Matthew’s 
Passion narrative,*! concludes that Matthew 
has reworked Mark’s Passion story, adding 
to it materials derived from oral tradition 
and touching up the whole stylistically. He 
believes that the evidence indicates that the 
Gospel of Mark was known to the first read- 
ers of the Gospel of Matthew and that some 
of the changes of Mark may have taken place 
in the community to which the author of 
Matthew belonged ahead of the compilation 
of his gospel. He further affirms that the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke were written 
independently. When they agree against 
Mark it is likely that they both knew an oral 
tradition which had arisen around Mark. 
Dahl’s chief contribution lies in his emphasis 
on the interplay between literary and oral 
traditions in the formation of the Gospel of 
Matthew. He declares himself against the 
views of the advocates of Matthean priority. 

These observations may suffice to show 
that the citadel of Marcan priority, though 
heavily attacked in our time, has by no means 
capitulated. Nor is it in any real danger of 
doing so. Even a respected group of Roman 
Catholic scholars is restive under the dogma 
of Matthean priority (at least in certain cur- 
rent formulations of it) and are rushing to 
the defense of the fortress. There can be but 
little doubt that Mark is primary and Mat- 
thew secondary. 
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How Shall We Interpret 
The Sermon on the Mount? 


IRVIN W. 


HALL we agree with Paul Ramsey 
that the Sermon on the Mount is “an 
eschatological stimulus intended to 

make men well acquainted with the pure will 
of God” ?? Or may we say about it, as does 
Georgia Harkness, “The Sermon on the 
Mount is for the twentieth-century American 
as much as it was for the first-century Jew, 
and requires only a little transference out of 
its Palestinian context in order to ‘speak to 
our condition’ ” ?? 

For the answering of such questions per- 
haps no better tonic could be recommended 
than the now famous monograph of Hans 
Windisch entitled The Meaning of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. We propose to let 
Windisch speak for himself on several of 
the problems he himself thought most im- 
portant, and to add thereto the more recent 
comments of Martin Dibelius‘ and Amos 
Wilder.5 


THE SERMON AND ESCHATOLOGY 


The first issue as joined between Win- 
disch and Dibelius may be stated somewhat 
as follows. What in the sermon is to be re- 
garded as eschatological and how far shall 
the eschatological viewpoint determine one’s 
interpretation of each separate saying? Both 
men proceed in a thoroughly historical man- 
ner to isolate the view of Matthew from that 
of Jesus. Both consider not only the impact 
of the sermon as a whole but also the mean- 
ing of the individual pericopes in their prob- 
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able original settings. Nevertheless, with the 
same intentions each reaches an almost op- 
posite conclusion. 

Windisch defines eschatology in terms of 
the final judgment and the final eschatologi- 
cal salvation. A saying is eschatological if it 
tells men either how to avoid the final judg- 
ment or how to attain the final salvation, i.e., 
how to enter the kingdom. For Dibelius a 
saying is eschatological if it speaks of the 
pure will of God without regard to the cir- 
cumstances of this age. A saying so formu- 
lated also announces that such a kingdom is 
near at hand and is intended to prepare men 
to live in it. 

With such definitions of eschatology goes 
also a difference in each interpreter’s esti- 
mate of its importance. Windisch points to 
the fact that in the sermon wisdom sayings 
may be separated quite easily from eschato- 
logical sayings. While at times the intent of 
each kind of saying is the same, the majority 
issue from “‘the religious wisdom of Jesus,’’ 
and are to be interpreted in this milieu. 
Windisch makes clear, of course, that Jesus 
was more than a teacher of wisdom,’ but his 
interpretation of the sermon rarely draws 
on any other than this phase of Jesus’ minis- 
try. Thus he comments, “The pericope about 
anxiety, like that about love for one’s ene- 
mies, is a commandment buttressed with ar- 
guments. We see a religious teacher attempt- 
ing to convince his hearers. In this instance 
Jesus resembles the Hellenistic ethical 
teacher, who also liked to try to persuade his 
hearers (with the help of logical argumenta- 
tion) to change their foolish way of living.”’® 

For Dibelius Jesus was not basically a 
teacher of wisdom but an eschatological 
prophet. After describing the eschatological 
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message of the beatitudes in their Lukan 
form, Dibelius writes, “This eschatological 
background lies behind all deeds and 
words of Jesus. This does not mean that all 
of Jesus’ promises and prophecies are prom- 
ises and prophecies of the coming world. 
Some of them are, but others are not. How- 
ever, the reasons why the words were spoken 
and why the deeds were done, is the coming 
of the new world. The sayings of the Sermon 
on the Mount were uttered by Jesus in order 
to prepare men for the Kingdom.”® Even 
when sayings taken separately seem to be 
simply proverbial wisdom they do not find 
their true interpretation until set into the 
predominant eschatology of Jesus’ whole 
mission. Such sayings are transposed by the 
eschatological reference “to a higher level. 
. . . They no longer give expression to hu- 
man wisdom as they would if regarded in 
isolation as proverbial sayings, but they pre- 
sent God’s demand in the time of crisis.”?° 
What each interpreter says about the fa- 
mous pericope on anxiety, Matthew 6 :25-33, 
brings the difference between them to its 
sharpest focus. Its basic message according 
to Windisch is actually opposed to eschatol- 
ogy. “The world is the mighty work of a 
Creator who, after wise reflection, has made 
adequate provision for such things as life 
and body, food and clothing for men, the 
care of the birds, and the growth of lilies. All 
this can be understood too if man will but 
reflect on it. This is an attitude toward his- 
tory that is permeated by a vigorous opti- 
mism, a life- and world-affirming piety, . . . 
It appears complete in itself, and therefore 
the arguments demonstrating the foolishness 
of anxiety that are based on it are actually all 
that are needed.”?1 For Dibelius, “the com- 
mand to improvidence’’?? is not a natural 
one, derived from a contemplation of the 
providences of the natural order. It rather 
points to the pure will of God transcending 
that order. Men are to live like this not be- 
cause it is possible in the natural order, but 
because this is the only way to prepare for 
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God’s kingdom before its coming brings the 
natural order to an end. 


THE SERMON AND PRACTICABILITY 


Are the commands of the sermon practi- 
cable in this life, and were they given to be 
obeyed? Windisch replies that a man can 
obey precisely because commanded to do so 
by God. Just as did the Jewish prophets, 
Jesus expected obedience. In this sense 
neither Matthew nor Jesus is opposed to the 
“legalism” of the scribes, but agree in under- 
lining essential Old Testament teaching. 
Even when the demands of the sermon probe 
a man’s inner attitude in place of his out- 
ward action, they are given to be obeyed. For 
Dibelius the demands of the sermon repre- 
sent the pure will of God. As such they sim- 
ply disregard human circumstances and by 
necessity can not be realized in this age. They 
do call for strict obedience, but only to pre- 
pare men for the age to come. In line with 
these views Windisch goes to some lengths 
to show not only that Jesus followed his own 
prescriptions, but also that he expected the 
same from his disciples.1* For Dibelius this 
problem is of no account. He writes, ““The 
Sermon on the Mount makes demands too 
exacting to be fulfilled in life on this earth, 
even in the life of the Saviour himself, for 
his life was bound by earthly circumstances 
too.’’!4 


WHAT THE SERMON MEANS TODAY 


The major purpose of Windisch is to sep- 
arate historical from theological exegesis.” 
The first describes what the original author 
said to his readers and what they understood 
by it. The second finds in these results what- 
ever help may be had for the solution of 
modern problems. Windisch contends that 
modern interpreters, by confusing historical 
and theological exegesis, have consistently 
read their own ideas into the sermon. They 
have imposed on Jesus and Matthew what 
really belongs to modern idealism, or neo- 
orthodox Paulinism or existentialism.’ 

Windisch himself first draws a sharp pic- 
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ture of what teachings in the sermon do not 
satisfy him as a modern man. It brings men 
under a judgment it does nothing to relieve. 
Its specific demands are often poorly formu- 
lated to meet modern needs. It is better thus 
to follow Solomon’s ant than the ravens and 
lilies of Jesus, by one’s own labor to co- 
operate with the providences of God in the 
social order than to sit waiting for food and 
raiment to fall into one’s lap. Its basic reli- 
gious ideas need revision at many points. 
Thus, its assurance that prayer will always 
be answered was not vindicated even in 
Gethsemane." 

As he discovers the inadequacies of the 
ancient meanings, Windisch then supple- 
ments them from his own viewpoint, trying 
all the while to keep the two separate. With 
suggestions he finds in the sermon itself as a 
pre-Pauline, pre-Christian document, he 
combines wisdom from the Old Testament 
and practical observations from the realities 
of modern life. He tries to let the various 
emphases of the sermon speak for them- 
selves; and he departs as little as necessary 
from the original insights of Matthew and 
Jesus. Thus to the hard demands of the ser- 
mon which do leave us without any hope he 
opposes the promises of the beatitudes. This 
he makes clear is his idea, not that of Mat- 
thew or Jesus. Likewise he finds an intima- 
tion of the Spirit in some of the sermon’s 
references, but must admit that this discov- 
ery can only be a legitimate Christianizing 
of a pre-Christian document. “Jesus restricts 
himself to the assurance that the pure in 
heart will see God in the new age, in God’s 
Kingdom. But we know we cannot appear 
before God as we are, for our hearts are 
flecked with sin. We should perish—this is 
the judgment that hangs over us. So we ex- 
pand the Beatitude: ‘Blessed are those who 
have the Spirit of God, for they shall see 
God,’ 28 

Dibelius carries over what he conceives to 
have been the original idea of Jesus. Jesus 
did not try to set up legislation for every pos- 
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sible situation. He dealt only with a few 
problems and sought to indicate through 
them the coming of the Kingdom. His ac- 
tivity was a sign only and so too should be 
ours. 

In comparing Dibelius with Windisch thus 
far two factors are evident. First, each in- 
terpreter is willing to admit that new cir- 
cumstances teach new duties. Each declines 
to take for himself the direct, literal approach 
that characterized Count Tolstoy. Second, 
each scholar proceeds from historical to the- 
ological exegesis according to a pattern de- 
termined by the conclusions he derives from 
his own historical study. What each believes 
Jesus was, did, and said, determines the 
method by which each interpreter builds his 
bridge between Jesus and the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Windisch works with his data as a body of 
teaching divorced from the personality of the 
teacher. His emphasis is on the ethics and 
not the eschatology of Jesus. As we have 
seen, it is Jesus’ capacity as teacher of wis- 
dom that Windisch allows to control his in- 
terpretation of the sermon’s specific com- 
mands. The significance of the teaching for 
him lies in the teaching per se, and not in the 
situation that called it forth. It is, after all, 
wisdom teaching—the enunciation of great 
principles written by the Creator into his cre- 
ation, and good therefore so long as the 
creation continues. That such teaching came 
from Jesus or was raised by him to the high- 
est degree of radical application must be con- 
sidered in order to apprehend its original 
meaning. But once this has been drawn from 
the first century situation, it may be ab- 
stractly stated without reference to the min- 
istry of Jesus, and used to supply hints for 
ethical living on our part. Windisch makes 
no attempt to ask why the teaching of Jesus 
is reformulated as it is by Matthew, and thus 
sees very little continuity between Jesus, the 
early church and us. If we were to consult 
other of his works and consider there his 
treatment of Jesus beyond the teachings of 
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the sermon, or his reconstruction of the rela- 
tion Jesus bore to the early church and to 
Paul, we should find a similar lack of organic 
connection.?® 

Dibelius on the other hand considers not 
simply the actual wisdom of Jesus but the 
total situation in which he first lived and 
taught and the purpose that animated his 
teaching. The concrete decisions of Jesus, to 
be sure, must have their day in court. He 
must be heard saying the specific things he 
had to say. But it is not from these that Di- 
belius seeks to move to the twentieth cen- 
tury. He begins not with the ethics of Jesus 
so much as with his eschatology. Jesus spoke 
not to give concrete direction for every di- 
lemma he met, but rather to alert men to the 
approach and demand of the Kingdom. His 
teaching was a “sign” of its approach, It is 
at this point that the difference between the 
pre-resurrection and the post-resurrection 
situation becomes apparent. Before his death 
Jesus bore his witness to the Kingdom. After 
his death the early church, now under the 
rule of the risen Lord, performed essentially 
the same function of witness but now in the 
new way opened up by the resurrection. On 
our part in the twentieth century we stand 
in essential continuity with the earliest 
Christians. Our function, as theirs, is so to 
act, think and teach that men may see in us a 
“sign” that the Kingdom is on the way.” 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF AMOS WILDER 


We reserve our most recent interpreter 
for final comment. When he speaks about the 
practicability of the sermon’s commands he 
seems to be following the lead of Windisch.”* 
When he analyzes the eschatological content 
of the sermon, he is quite definitely influ- 
enced by Windisch, despite sharp divergence. 

Wilder thus agrees with Windisch in 
his description of the eschatological setting 
Matthew gives to the sayings of Jesus imbed- 
ded in the sermon.2? He also agrees with 
Windisch in making a distinction between the 
eschatological and non-eschatological sayings 
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contained therein.** He agrees again in giving 
priority to what he calls the “fundamental 
sanction’”** of Jesus’ ethic. This is Jesus’ 
appeal to such factors as the character and 
the glory of God, upon which Windisch also 
lays such stress as the heart of Jesus’ wis- 
dom teaching. Here Wilder and Windisch 
move indeed along the same path.”® 

With deliberate intention, however, Wilder 
goes beyond Windisch in two respects.” 
First, he attempts to show how the eschato- 
logical teaching is secondary and derived 
from the other. He is interested in making 
clear the three-fold process by which the 
fundamental sanction underlying wisdom 
produces the secondary sanction underlying 
eschatology. The fundamental appeal to rea- 
son and conscience compels “recognition of 
the moral order conditioning conduct. Then 
at a deeper stage of insight, this merely sapi- 
ential sanction, a discernment of natural and 
social consequences, begins to pass over into 
a truly religious sanction, a discernment of 
divine retributions. The important reality 
conditioning conduct is now the majestic 
God of righteousness. The further step is 
when this sanction becomes dramatized and 
perhaps eventually dogmatized in a scheme 
of eschatological rewards and _punish- 
ments.”’** Second, building on this first dem- 
onstration, Wilder is then able to show that 
the two types of teaching, with their separate 
sanctions, are more closely related than 
Windisch would allow. On this basis, also, he 
is able to object strenuously to the sharp dis- 
tinction Windisch draws between Jesus as 
wisdom teacher and as eschatological prophet. 
In Wilder’s mind such a sharp distinction 1s 
“too unnatural.”?* By broadening this line of 
thought Wilder further opposes Windisch 
when he interprets the whole ethic of Jesus 
withifi the context of his role as eschatologi- 
cal prophet. He insists that the key to Jesus’ 
ethic lies not in his wisdom teaching, but in 
the very specific situation of crisis created 
by the coming of the new order, whose her- 
ald he is.*® 
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When we turn now to Wilder’s evaluation 
of Dibelius, it is clear that the prominence 
given by both to eschatology would bring 
them closer to each other than either is to 
Windisch. Here, however, the likeness stops. 
Wilder’s view of eschatology is something 
altogether different. It is this that gives 
Wilder’s conclusions their particular flavor 
in all three of the problem areas we have 
been considering, particularly the last. For 
him “creative eschatology” is by definition 
ethically relevant. The mytho-poetic lan- 
guage it employs is an indispensable tool 
upon which all religious faith must depend 
for the expression of its deepest insights. 
Though it speaks often in transcendental 
terms it never divorces itself thereby from 
“historical-social realities.”*? 

With such a broad view of eschatology, 
Wilder may claim that the differentia of Je- 
sus’ ethics were determined by it. The ethic 
of Jesus is not interim ethics, nor ethics to 
prepare men for the future kingdom, nor 
ethics intended for their conduct when it ar- 
rives. It is rather “an ethic of the present 
Kingdom of God or a new-covenant ethic.’’? 
Though the eschatological figures used to de- 
scribe it speak of a future judgment, this is 
simply a mytho-poetic way of underlining 
the urgency and ultimacy of what Jesus is 
doing in the present. It is this activity that 
determines not only Jesus’ urgent call to 
personal discipleship but also the more gen- 
erally phrased ethical principles one finds in 
the sermon. So Wilder writes, “We cannot 
then distinguish between the general ethical 
principles of Jesus, as represented for in- 
stance in the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
drastic summons to personal discipleship. 
They have the same root. The alleged gen- 
eral ethical principles are the ethics of a new 
covenant and a radicalized religious insight 
and relation, which carry with them inex- 
orable demands of separation and witness.” 
As the bearer of this new covenant Jesus 
looks forward toa great new “Tomorrow, 4 
an historical tomorrow on this earth, when 
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the new order in process of birth will finally 
triumph over the old. 

It is from this standpoint that Wilder now 
proceeds to make a transition from Jesus’ 
situation to our own. As with Dibelius and 
Windisch, this transition does not allow us 
to follow literally in the footsteps of Jesus. 
“In any case,” he writes, “we cannot take 
his (i.e., Jesus’) words on our lips in the 
sense he gave them. We cannot announce the 
impending advent of the Son of Man on the 
clouds and a forensic judgment of a final 
character, nor can we say that God’s reign 
is today in its final stage of ending all evil 
here and now.’® The strenuous commands 
in particular are “occasional utterances to 
particular persons” and can be used by us 
only in a general way.*® 

Again as with Dibelius and Windisch, 
Wilder’s attempt to bridge the gap between 
Jesus and ourselves follows the lead given by 
his own analysis of Jesus’ basic situation. We 
are to immerse ourselves in the context of 
our own times as Jesus did in his, and see 
what actual progress is being made by man 
in history. Most of all we can believe in the 
power of God to change human nature at 
those elemental levels of such importance to 
Jesus, where the human spirit is still plastic 
and the crust of custom has not yet hard- 
ened.*7 It was in this way that Paul contin- 
ued the work of Jesus. Both speak of the 
same “unimaginable world transformation’* 
that is in progress. Both look forward to a 
“sublime Tomorrow’®® based on the power 
God exercises among men. The only differ- 
ence lies in the fact that Paul stands “at a 
later point in the great transaction,” and 
can offer new evidence in the resurrection of 
Jesus and the operation of the Spirit. We 
ourselves stand at a still later point and have 
still more evidence.*! As for the sermon 
itself, one must reinterpret its whole impact 
for one’s own problems under the guidance 
of the Spirit and with the counsel of Chris- 
tian friends. There must be full intent to 
draw upon the moral energies released by 
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the gospel, and willingness to suffer the con- 
flict it occasions between the church and the 
world. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As the outcome of our present comparison, 
we suggest the following principles by way of 
a partial answer to the question with which 
we began. 

First, we may properly interpret individ- 
ual sayings in the sermon, whatever their 
probable origin in the wisdom tradition, only 
by relating them to the kingdom context of 
Jesus’ major proclamation. 

Second, in describing this context the 
word “eschatology” can not be taken for 
granted, but must be carefully defined. 

We may agree with Wilder that eschatol- 
ogy as he defines it did determine the differ- 
entia of Jesus’ ethic. It is less certain that 
the eschatological sanction was as secondary 
for Jesus as Wilder holds, or that it devel- 
oped only as a logical inference from the 
more basic belief in a “moral order condi- 
tioning conduct.”** As Dibelius points out, 
Jesus’ interest is not in the order of nature 
or in the moral order it reflects, but in the 
active care of God for both.** This activity, 
moreover, would not be primary but simply 
an inference from the more dramatic activity 
of the living God in bringing salvation to his 
people. It was this latter that stood foremost 
in Jewish history,*® and that gave a sense of 
crisis to Jesus’ own ministry. He could 
hardly have found the fundamental sanction 
for his message elsewhere, though he did of 
course appeal on occasion to the less easily 
discerned care of the Creator for his crea- 
tion. 

We may agree again with Wilder that the 
mytho-poetic nature of eschatological imagery 
does allow for Jesus’ message both a trans- 
cendental and an historical reference. But 
does it also eliminate the time factor by post- 
poning fulfillment to the far distant future? 
Did Jesus feel that his ministry was ap- 
proaching a crisis simply because of the ulti- 
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macy of the issues he and his people con- 
fronted? Was it not also because he felt that 
God would act soon to bring these issues to 
a suitable conclusion ? 

Third, we must agree with all our inter- 
preters that the difference between Jesus and 
ourselves is so great that we cannot follow in 
his footsteps in any such literal fashion as 
did Tolstoy or St. Francis. 

Fourth, our study has shown that the 
method chosen by each interpreter to bridge 
the gulf between the first and the twentieth 
centuries was based on his own particular 
analysis of the first century situation. This 
procedure we may accept as sound for our- 
selves. 

Windisch proceeds in the manner of Jesus 
the sage to annotate the separate sayings of 
the sermon with his own considerable wis- 
dom. Dibelius looks upon modern witness as 
the opportunity to present once more to our 
world as Jesus did to his a “sign” of the 
coming Kingdom. Wilder proposes that we 
revive in terms of our own day that deep 
sense of crisis that gave form both to the 
sanctions and the differentia of Jesus’ ethic 
and create for ourselves a hope in a “sublime 
Tomorrow” similar to his. This suggests that 
influence has traveled in both directions. 
Each interpreter wants to let the authentic 
message of Jesus have its influence upon him 
in the twentieth century. But each interpreter 
also understands Jesus with presuppositions 
concerning historical study and _ religious 
faith that are relevant for him as a modern 
man. We believe that this sort of interaction 
between our century and the first is inevi- 
table and, when recognized, may be fruitful 
for exegesis. 

The warning of Windisch against confus- 
ing historical and theological exegesis should 
save us in many ways from imposing our 
own ideas on Jesus. But this should not lead 
us to imagine that these two approaches can 
ever be kept in watertight compartments. 
Not even Windisch himself was able to do 
this. After all, we can not escape ourselves. 
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HOW INTERPRET THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT? 


The picture of Jesus is always in the end 
our picture. We must allow for this inevitable 
bias before any reconstruction of Jesus’ min- 
istry can begin to approach “objectivity.” To 
use the words of John Knox, there can be 
no real interpretation unless authenticity and 
relevance go hand in hand.*® 
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The Axiology of the Books of Kings 


JOHN C. WALKER* 


HAT values are primary in the 

value system (axiology) which 

underlies our present books of 
Kings? It is generally assumed that these 
books, as a section of the Deuteronomic his- 
tories, share the same mixture of cultic val- 
ues with prophetic moral insights found in 
the book of Deuteronomy. Perhaps the best 
summary of these values is presented by 
S. R. Driver in the International Critical 
Commentary on the book of Deuteronomy? : 

1) Yahweh is the only God, therefore all 
false gods, including all material representa- 
tions of Yahweh, are to be unconditionally 
discarded. 

2) Israel is an elected holy nation, called 
to serve Yahweh in a community of love for 
God and for one another. 

3) There is to be but one place for public 


worship; local holy sites are not only to be 
reformed ; they are to be abolished. 

4) All ministers in this central sanctuary 
are to be supplied from the tribe of Levi. 

In evaluating the significance of the reli- 
gious contributions of the book of Deuter- 
onomy, Driver concludes: 


The religious value of Deuteronomy is very 
great ...and the aim of Deuteronomy is to es- 
tablish for religion a deeper basis than that of pub- 
lic ritual, or legal rules. The author addresses 
himself, more directly and effectively than any 
previous teacher of Israel had done, to the indi- 
vidual soul; he labors by appealing to the most 
powerful and generous emotions, to quicken and 
intensify the religious life of the individual .. . 
it discerned that that life must be a life of loyal 
obedience and of holy affection; and inasmuch as 


*JOHN C. WALKER is Lecturer by Special 
Appointment in Bible at Occidental College in 
Los Angeles and Minister of Education of the 
Trinity Presbyterian Church in Pasadena. This 
paper was read at the October, 1958 meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Section of NABI held at the 
University of Redlands. 


these are not outward acts but inward states, it 
took the first steps toward transferring the stress 
of religion from national observance to individual 
consciousness. .. .” 


Do these judgments also hold true of the 
Deuteronomic histories? May we assume 
that they too reflect the full system of values 
found in the book of Deuteronomy? To a 
very large degree this assumption has been 
made without having been submitted to criti- 
cal testing. 

This is most likely due to the fact that little 
serious study has been made of late in these 
books of our Old Testament. Ralph Sock- 
man’s opening words in the exposition of 
these books in the Jnterpreter’s Bible* are: 
“This book is not commonly considered a 
very fertile field of cultivation.”* He goes on 
to note that there are some oases in these 
barren wastes, but one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether he would have turned to these 
books for help unless they had been assigned 
to him by the editor of the series. It would 
be interesting to discover how often he had 
preached from them in the ten year period 
preceding his study of them for this series! 

In turning to the Deuteronomic histories 
as a whole, we find most of the axiology from 
Deuteronomy represented. The first thing 
we notice in tracing these axiological motifs 
(even when reading in translation) is the 
common stereotyped terminology found 
throughout this material. The style 1s 
straightforward, clipped and simple. The au- 
thor judges all persons and events according 
to their position with regard to the Baal- 
Yahweh controversy. The use of stereotyped 
formulas and repetition make this Hebrew 
about the easiest in the entire Old Testa- 
ment. 

The primary moral values reflected by 
these books (taken as a whole) include: 
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THE AXIOLOGY OF THE BOOKS OF KINGS 


1. A democratic judgment that ignored distinc- 
tions of rank or wealth wherever justice or equity 
were concerned, 

2. A frankly utilitarian motive for all behavior. 
The author’s advice is to obey the covenant of 
Yahweh in order that His great blessing may be 
had, or else suffer the gravest of curses. 

3. A third prominent element found throughout 
these histories is the disregard for the lives of 
innocents when a greater principle is at stake. No 
mercy is shown to the Canaanites living in the 
land to be possessed by God’s newly chosen people. 
Ehud shows no mercy to Eglon, nor does Jael 
pity Sisera. 

4. A fourth element in the morality of these 
books is the condemnation of pride. The good man 
gives all glory to Yahweh. 

5. A fifth aspect of the Deuteronomic histories 
is the treatment of religion and ethics as corollar- 
ies. Faith moves forward hand in hand with works. 
There is a combination of prophetic and priestly in- 
terests. 

6. The author’s devotion to Yahweh expresses 
itself in a strong condemnation of all religious rel- 
ativism. There must be no rivals to Yahweh or to 
his covenant. Thus human sacrifice is prohibited, 
and all idols are anathema. 

7. A seventh contribution of these books is the 
emphasis placed upon intention. Driver made much 
of this in his quotation above. 

8. These books also lift the relative position of 
women a bit above the prevailing social structure 
of their age. 

9. The loyalty of Yahweh extends also to all 
those who do his will, whether of Israel or not. 

10. A tenth element of the axiology of these 
Deuteronomic histories is their concern for truth- 
fulness, and especially so to the observance of any 
oath. The heros of these sagas keep their word 
meticulously. 

ll. An eleventh element in this value system is 
a democratic concern for the am-ha-aretz; this 
concern combines with a strong disapproval of the 
oriental despotic kings whose reigns are con- 
demned unequivocally. 


These various themes are combined in the 
Deuteronomic histories to form an existen- 
tial whole rather than a logical unity. In fact, 
downright logical contradictions may be 
noted. The merciless annihilation of the Ca- 
haanites is difficult if not impossible to rec- 
oncile with the humanitarianism which takes 
thought of even birds and cattle. The attack 
pon moral and political anarchy in the book 
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of Judges is difficult to reconcile with the 
author’s negative attitude toward monarchy 
or any other restraint placed upon the free- 
dom of the individual. At one point he is 
concerned with intention (as in the provision 
of cities of refuge for manslaughterers), 
while at another point he reports the death 
of Uzzah, whose intention in reaching out 
to steady the ark of the covenant is entirely 
without guile or malice. These contradictions 
in the content of values are subsumed under 
an overarching unity in the author’s formal 
test for all values: Serve Yahweh and Him 
alone, that you may live. Interpretations as 
to what God required might vary from time 
to time, but righteousness was always seen 
to be that which Yahweh willed.5 

As a whole, then, the Deuteronomic his- 
tories do reflect the motifs found in the axi- 
ology of Deuteronomy. We would assume 
that the books of Kings reflect this whole 
point of view also. But closer scrutiny re- 
veals a notable omission ! 

In his introduction and exegesis to the 
books of Kings in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Norman Snaith has repeated the thought that 
the Deuteronomic histories, together with the 
Deuteronomic law, are an effort to codify the 
insights of the great social prophets of the 
eighth century : 


The Deuteronomic scroll which Hilkiah found 
in the temple is a crystallization of the teachings 
of the great eighth century prophets, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah and Micah. The reform of Josiah was ac- 
tually an attempt to establish their teaching as the 
official, national religion of the kingdom of Judah.* 


This judgment rings true for the book of 
Deuteronomy, but placed here, as it is, in an 
introduction to the books of Kings, we are 
led to assume that the author of these books 
of history will share the strong desire for 
social justice we found in Amos, or the con- 
demnation of harlotry we found in all these 
eighth-century prophets. Actually, outside 
the narrative of Ahab and Naboth (which is 
part of an Israelite source used by the Deu- 
teronomic editors) there is no specific in- 
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stance of social injustice mentioned, and the 
only mention of harlots and harlotry within 
these books is the anecdote of the two har- 
lots fussing over whose baby had died in the 
night, a riddle solved by the all-wise Solo- 
mon. Kings condemns not so much harlotry 
in general as it does the cult-prostitute spe- 
cifically. This is symbolic of the axiology of 
Kings, which is seen to be far more cultic 
than moralistic. 

In a re-study of the axiological motifs in 
the Deuteronomic histories we discover that 
the illustrations of moral values all come 
from the material before Kings, and that al- 
though many and varied events in the history 
of Israel are discussed in Kings, the stories 
and summaries are surprisingly free from 
any specifically moral content! Just as the 
book of Jonah reveals its universalistic in- 
terest in its telling of the pagan sailors’ ef- 
forts to put Jonah ashore, even so Kings, in 
the fabric of its narrative, repeatedly ex- 
presses its deepest concern, which is cultic. 

By far the most emphasized aspect of 
axiology in Kings is the emphasis upon a 
rigid obedience to the revealed torah of 
Yahweh. In explaining the cause for Israel’s 
fall in II Kings 17:7 the editor comments: 
“And this was so, because the people of Is- 
rael had sinned against Yahweh their God, 
who had brought them up out of the land of 
Egypt from under the hand of Pharaoh King 
of Egypt, and had feared other Gods and 
walked in the customs of the nations whom 
Yahweh drove out before the people Israel, 
and in the customs which the kings of Is- 
rael had introduced.” He goes on to list 
these wicked customs as the building of high 
places, pillars and asherim, on every high 
hill and under every green tree, the burning 
of incense, the erection of idols, the worship 
of the host of heaven, the recognition of Baal, 
the burning of sons and daughters as sacri- 
ficial offerings unto God, and the use of div- 
ination or sorcery. It is nearly a complete 
list of the matters that have concerned the 
editors. By adding their concern for cult 
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prostitutes and the golden calves at Dan and 
Bethel, the list is complete. These are the 
things which appear to matter the most 
through all the summaries of the reigns of 
the various kings of Israel and Judah. They 
are judged to be good kings if they are cult- 
icly pure; if they fail to uphold the cult of 
Yahweh, they fall short. 

Even in the Ahab-Elijah encounter, where 
undertones of social righteousness are prom- 
inent, Elijah’s primary charge against Ahab 
in I Kings 18:18 is that “you have forsaken 
the commandments of Yahweh and followed 
the Baals.” Ahab’s greatest sin is seen by 
the editor as his marriage to Jezebel, a 
daughter of Eth-Baal, priest-king of Tyre. 

Ahaziah is condemned for sending to in- 
quire of Baalzebub in II Kings 1:3; Solomon 
is rejected by Yahweh since he “. . . went 
after Ashtoreth the goddess of the Sidonians, 
and after Milcom the abomination of the Am- 
monites. So Solomon did what was evil in 
the sight of Yahweh, and did not wholly fol- 
low Yahweh, as David his father had done. 
Then Solomon built a high place for Chemosh 
the abomination of Moab, and for Molech 
the abomination of the Ammonites, on the 
mountain east of Jerusalem. And he did so 
for all his foreign wives, who burned incense 
and sacrificed to their gods.”*? Solomon 1s 
condemned in Kings not because his eco- 
nomic policies lacked mishpat for the am-ha- 
aretz, but because his wives involved him in 
the worship of foreign gods! 

We have noted above that Israel fell partly 
as the result of her practice of human sacri- 
fice. This practice is condemned at least 
twelve times in Kings, together with mutila- 
tion of the flesh. Here is a shadow of Deu- 
teronomy’s concern for humanity, but within 
Kings this concern has little if any inde- 
pendent existence. Human sacrifice is treated 
not so much as a crime against the victim as 
against Yahweh. It is not good cultic prac- 
tice, and is therefore forbidden, The focus 
of concern is the estrangement such acts 
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THE AXIOLOGY OF THE BOOKS OF KINGS 


"connote between Yahweh and the man who 


sacrifices his child, 

The same motif applies to the treatment of 
observing oaths in Kings. Bathsheba obtains 
the kingdom for her son by convincing David 
that he has promised on oath to grant the 
kingdom to Solomon (I Kings 1:15-21). 
David and Solomon observe their oaths with 
great care, for to fail to do so would be a 
breach of covenant with Yahweh! Oath ob- 
servance is an aspect of cultic practice, and 
hence is emphasized in Kings. When Shimei 
breaks his oath to remain in Jerusalem, he is 
put to death, even though his departure from 
the city is quite innocent. He had sworn by 
the name of Yahweh, and had broken his 
oath ; he must die. 

In the dedication of the Solomonic temple 
the faithfulness of Yahweh in keeping his 
word is twice proclaimed (in the introduc- 
tion given in verse 24, and in the summary 
given in verse 56 of I Kings 8): “(Thou) 
... has kept with thy servant David my 
father what thou didst declare to him; yea, 
thou didst speak with thy mouth, and with 
thy hand has fulfilled it this day. . . . Blessed 
be Yahweh who has given rest to his people 
Israel, according to all that he promised ; not 
one word has failed of all his good promise.” 

Other elements of value found in Deuter- 
onomy and the previous Deuteronomic his- 
tories ‘are also to be found in Kings if they 
ft cultic purpose. The little boys who mock 
Elisha in II Kings 2 are eaten by the she- 
bears because they have not shown loyalty 
to one who is loyal to Yahweh. In the next 
chapter Jehoram of Israel is blessed by Yah- 
weh in his campaign against the King of 
Moab for the sole reason that he is in the 
company of King Jehoshaphat of Judah, 
whom Yahweh loved. 

Cultic loyalty to Yahweh in Kings is asso- 
ciated with a disinterested humility. Solomon 
is blessed because he approaches Yahweh 
asa little child (I Kings 3:7) not ask- 
ng for great personal reward. Elisha re- 
luses the presents of the healed Naaman, but 
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Gehazi is condemned for seeking gain from 
the healing act of Yahweh’s. Those who obey 
Yahweh are promised great material re- 
wards, but they must not seek such rewards 
as direct perquisites from those whom Yah- 
weh has helped. 

This principle probably lies behind the 
story of the man of God who went to Bethel 
in I Kings 13, whom Yahweh forbade to ac- 
cept any hospitality from the men of Bethel. 
The same principle of rewards and punish- 
ment is reflected in Bathsheba’s plea to the 
aged David. She claims that if David does 
not make Solomon king, then Adonijah, Joab 
and Abiathar will become the powerful men 
in the new kingdom, leaving Bathsheba and 
Solomon out of all power. She expresses her 
fear of this state of affairs in I Kings 1:21 
by saying that they will then be counted as 
offenders, by which she probably means of- 
fenders against Yahweh, for how else could 
a person come into such an unfavorable posi- 
tion unless it be through having offended 
Yahweh? 

Thus we see that in the moral value theory 
of Kings those who keep covenant torah will 
prosper, but no man must keep torah for his 
immediate self-interest. Again we find the 
integrity of the author’s values more exis- 
tential than logical. 

In the passage from Driver quoted at the 
beginning of this discussion, he pleads elo- 
quently for the elements of universalism in 
the book of Deuteronomy. The only trace of 
this concern to be found in Kings is in the 
brief paragraph in Solomon’s dedication of 
the temple: “Likewise when ‘a foreigner, 
who is not of thy people Israel, comes from 
a far country for thy name’s sake (for they 
shall hear of thy great name, and thy mighty 
hand, and of thy outstretched arm), when 
he comes and prays toward this house, hear 
thou in heaven thy dwelling place, and do 
according to all for which the foreigner calls 
to thee; in order that all the peoples of the 
earth may know thy name and fear thee, as 
do thy people Israel, and that they may know 


that this house which I have built is called 
by thy name.”® 

Note that here the real point is not a 
broad-minded universalistic interest in other 
peoples, but an interest in enhancing the fame 
of Yahweh. If others come to this cultic 
center, then Solomon (and the editor of 
Kings) prays that their prayer may be heard 
so that Yahweh's reputation might be en- 
hanced. 

Thus we see that the social insights of the 
eighth century and early seventh century 
prophets of Israel and Judah, which do find 
some expression in the book of Deuteronomy, 
are almost entirely ignored in the axiology 
of Kings. The emphasis has shifted in favor 
of cultic orthodoxy which does not deny 
brotherhood and justice (affirming these 
causes at such times as the matter of Na- 
both). But the focus of concern of these edi- 
tors, the motif which expresses itself re- 
peatedly in the specific content of values, is 
cultic. 

A final and dramatic illustration of this 
truth is seen in the description of the reform 
of Josiah as it is given in II Kings 23: 
“. . . and the king went up to the house of 
Yahweh, and with him all the men of Judah 
and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the 
priests and the prophets, and all the people 
both small and great; and he read in their 
hearing all the words of the book of the 
covenant which had been found in the house 
of Yahweh. And the king stood by the pillar 
and made a covenant before Yahweh to walk 
after Yahweh and to keep his commandment 
and his testimonies and his statutes, with all 
his heart and all his soul, to perform the 
words of this covenant that were written in 
this book; and all the people joined in the 
covenant.” 

And so the reform is put into execution: 
the cultic vessels of the sanctuary which had 
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been dedicated to Baal, the Asherah and the 
host of heaven are removed from the temple 
and destroyed ; the idolatrous priests are de- 
posed ; the use of incense is forbidden; the 
booths for cult prostitutes in the temple area 
are destroyed; the priests from all areas 
other than Jerusalem are removed, and all 
local shrines (or high places) are defiled. 
The site of Topheth where child sacrifices 
were burned is defiled. 

Josiah removes the horses dedicated to the 
sun-god, and burns the sun-chariot that had 
been used in sympathetic magical rites; he 
tears down the altars built upon the palace 
roof, likely for the worship of the sun. He 
then tears down and defiles all cultic ma- 
terials and sites in the northern kingdom: 
he reinstitutes the observance of passover. 
He outlaws mediums and all idols; in short, 
“before him there was no king like him, who 


turned to Yahweh with all his heart and with 
all his soul and with all his might, according 
to all the law of Moses; nor did any like 


him arise after him.” This summary of Jo- 
siah’s reform uses the same terminology as 
the shema in Deuteronomy. But when the ac- 
tual reform is carefully studied, we find the 
real concerns of this editor laid bare. His 
values are exclusively cultic. 
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The Nature of Biblical Faith 


FLOYD V. 


OWHERE does the Bible present 

a comprehensive and adequate 
definition of faith. The nearest 

thing to a formal definition is found in Heb. 
11:1. While the statement in this verse is 
inadequate and can easily be misleading, it 
may serve to focus our attention on the rea- 
son faith is needed. The verse says that 
“faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the conviction of things not seen.” These 
words do not mean that faith is merely a 
psychological state or that man by independ- 
ent ability can create what does not exist 
and so supply what he wants. The chapter 
goes on to speak of God as the One who 
creates the world, calls men, gives them 
promises, and “rewards those who seek him” 
as surely as he judges those who disobey. 
What the verse really says is that man is 
finite; he lives under limitations and in a 
world where the best he has glimpsed is 
opposed and often thwarted; he faces an un- 
ertain future with no visible proof that his 
hopes will be realized ; and yet he has a sense 
of a greater reality than he can demonstrably 
ee or expect, and so in faith he breaks out 
the prison of the finite and the present and 
ives with courage because the wider horizon 
shows him the better future and the larger 
orld of God. The continually recurring 
problem of human sin is not noted here, but 
tis clear that faith is needed because man 
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is finite, limited, opposed, thwarted, and 
placed before the solid iron curtain of the 
unknown future. 

How is faith possible for such persons? 
Not by unaided human activity. Faith is not 
the result of using a spiritual do-it-yourself 
kit. Man is dependent on God, and it is not 
man’s initiative or genius which establishes 
his relation with God. On the contrary, God 
as Creator and Lord is the primary figure; 
he made man for himself and sets the terms 
of the relation. Because God himself is gra- 
cious and faithful, the way of faith is open 
to man. Man the loyal worshiper of God has 
a notable privilege and dignity (Ps. 8:5), 
but he is dependent and his faith is a re- 
sponse to the work and call and offer of the 
God whose faithfulness is the ground of 
man’s confidence. 

This response is the free and grateful re- 
sponse of man, but it is not the isolated and 
completely independent act of a hermit. In 
the Old Testament God acts by dealing with 
his special people, and in the New Testa- 
ment, similarly, God acts in Jesus Christ to 
offer salvation received and enjoyed in the 
fellowship of believers. This covenant rela- 
tion within which faith is at home may be 
overstressed until the immense personal re- 
sponsibility of each individual is not prop- 
erly recognized. But it may also be under- 
stated. The idea that with Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel the era of pure individualism 
dawned, or that with Jesus a new time of 
purely individual relation to God was inau- 
gurated, misconceives the nature of biblical 
faith. The believer is fully an individual pre- 
cisely by his willing and loyal participation 
in the faith and worship of the people of 
God among whom his life is lived. The King- 
dom of God is not conceived as an unrelated 
number of hermits whose greatest spiritual 
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joy is that they never see one another; it is 
pictured as a congregation, a city, or a people. 
Faith is possible by God’s initiative and ac- 
tion, and in the fellowship of God’s people. 

Now that we have noted why faith is 
needed and how it is possible, we must de- 
scribe more definitely what the Bible means 
by faith. We have already stated one key 
fact. Faith is a response. It is a grateful re- 
sponse. The believer knows that he is de- 
pendent on God and it is his privilege to 
receive what he has not earned or deserved 
by independent achievement. At its best and 
when clearly understood, faith is the grate- 
ful response of the whole man in all his inner 
nature and outward expression. It is not 
merely an intellectual process or a formal 
act of submission or an emotional thrill; it 
is the thankful and uncompartmentalized re- 
sponsive act of the entire person. 

This response is not considered a meri- 
torious act which earns the privileges it 
opens to the believer. The act of believing 
is of course what a man should do, but it is 
not considered to deserve the resulting bene- 
fits. It is Paul, of course, who is most sensi- 
tive to this truth, but he is explicating a 
common implicit position of the Bible. In 
fact, faith involves a renunciation of self- 
sufficiency. The answer to man’s need is 
found not in man’s ability or effort but in 
God. 

Faith thus establishes the right relation of 
man to the holy, gracious, sovereign God. It 
recognizes him as sole Lord and as entitled 
to full submission and honor. It is this rela- 
tion of worship and loyalty to so great a God 
which explains what is at first sight a strange 
paradox. I refer to the fact that the believer’s 
relation to God is spoken of in terms of both 
confident trust and sobering fear. Because 
God is known to be faithful and gracious, the 
believer may trust him (Isa. 12:2; 26:3f.). 
But because he is the holy and sovereign 
Lord, the finite and unworthy believer may 
not presume upon God’s goodness or become 
breezily demanding and impertinent. This 
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wholesome caution is not simply a primitive 
survival ; Jesus himself emphatically enjoins 
the reverent fear of God ( Matt. 10:28; Luke 
12:5), and this note sounds also in the words 
of Paul, the notable apostle of the free grace 
of God for sinners (II Cor. 5:11; 7:1). 
Faith is neither paralyzing terror nor brash 
presumption; fear in that sense is excluded 
by real faith (Ps. 56:4, 11; I Jn. 4:18). True 
faith is rather a reverent, glad, grateful re- 
lation to God which is marked by a strong 
note of confident trust tempered by a whole- 
some awe in the presence of the majestic 
Lord of life. 

This biblical faith has a backward look. To 
such faith, of course, God is never an out- 
dated figure; the present relation to God is 
decisive and dominant; man can believe in 
and worship only a living God whose claim 
on man is the crucial contemporary fact. 
Even when faith finds in the present no such 
decisive action of God as the past has seen, 
faith still looks to the living God of the pres- 
ent to do again all that he has done in the 
past and more. But the biblical faith, from 
the time of Abraham and especially from the 
time of the Exodus, ties the present confidence 
to God’s special past work. The memory of 
God’s past acts is cherished; the story of 
those past acts is told continually ; the inter- 
pretation of those past acts as the purposeful 
working of God is an integral part of the 
heritage of faith; the direct application of 
the story to the believer is made, so that he 
and his generation know that the past action 
was for him and his contemporaries. Faith 
is not a new start for every generation; it 
links each generation to those who already 
have known God’s rule and grace, and it 
makes each generation a responsible witness 
charged with proclaiming the mighty acts of 
God’ to its own day and to its children. In 
Israel the Exodus and the events at Sinai 
became central elements in the kerygma, and 
the covenant relationship bound Israel to re 
spond in faith and loyalty to the God who 
had redeemed Israel “out of the land of 
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Egypt, out of the house of bondage” (Ex. 
20:2). For the Apostolic Church, and so in 
the Bible viewed as a whole, the life, death, 
resurrection, and Lordship of Jesus Christ 
are central, and faith always remains linked 
to that central and decisive action of God in 
his Son. The biblical faith is never a mystical 
and exclusive concentration on the present 
relation of the believer to God. Even the 
highly individualistic utterances of the Bible, 
such as the “I” passages in the Psalms or 
the “Christ . . . lives in me” note in Paul 
(Gal. 2:20), are uttered by believers who 
belong to the fellowship of God’s people and 
know that their faith is linked with decisive 
past acts of God. 

This fact helps to explain the role of be- 
lief in the biblical faith. It does not speak of 
God in the shrinking agnosticism. or the 
} purely negative terms of some forms of mysti- 
cal awe, nor does it confine its framework of 
relation to God to the immediate present exis- 
tential experience. It accepts the factual hap- 
penedness of certain events; it interprets 
those events as acts of God; and it takes as 
established certain essential truths about the 
purpose and nature of God and his Son. 
There are times, as in the sub-Apostolic Age, 
when the emphasis on the “what” of faith 
imperils the “whom.” But the biblical rem- 
edy for this danger was not to discard the 
interpreted heritage but to find in the pres- 
ent the same living God who had acted first 
in Israel and then centrally in Jesus Christ. 
The backward look to what God had done 
and given, and the beliefs that this divine ac- 
tion led his people to proclaim, were the in- 
dispensable means to a living relation with 
God in the present. 

This biblical faith has also a forward look. 
From the time that Abraham “believed the 
Lord” (Gen. 15:6) and “went out, not 
knowing where he was to go” (Heb. 11:8), 
the believer sensed a still unfulfilled prom- 
ise. Israel may enter the promised land; the 
temple may be built; the Davidic kingdom 
may reach gratifying extent; Jesus may an- 


nounce the imminence or even the beginning 
of the kingdom; the resurrection and exalta- 
tion of Jesus as Lord and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit may rouse the expectation of 
sure and impending completion of God’s 
purpose. But the continuing presence, te- 
nacity, and power of evil is not doubted ; the 
difficulties of God’s people in such a world 
soon sober a too sanguine spirit; and the 
need of further future acts of God is keenly 
felt. Insofar as “realized eschatology” is 
taken to mean that Israel or Jesus or the 
Apostolic Church or the Gospel of John 
thought the struggle was over and God’s 
people could coast in to a completely won 
glory, I find no biblical basis for the phrase. 
It can serve to express the vivid sense which 
Jesus and discerning followers had that in 
his ministry God was acting decisively. But 
they never forgot the continuing struggle 
and the necessity for God to complete that 
decisive action. They were convinced that 
they had every reason to accept God’s prom- 
ises and to believe that God’s full and final 
victory would come soon, but they knew that 
faith included as an essential feature a con- 
fident forward look. 

As we have described these various as- 
pects of biblical faith, I have been haunted 
by the impression I once had after reading a 
book on repentance. The author, a respected 
friend and a competent scholar, found ma- 
terial on his theme in every area of New 
Testament thought and in every area and 
stage of the Christian life. My impression 
was that this one biblical word became too 
dominant in the resulting portrayal of bibli- 
cal thought. The author did not deny the 
place of other themes, but he found repent- 
ance discussed or implied or at work every- 
where. As I think of the key role of faith 
in biblical theology, I understand better my 
friend’s dilemma. The great themes of our 
faith are not isolated from one another; the 
greatest themes reach into every area of 
Christian life and thought. So without in- 
tending to exclude other essential aspects of 
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the biblical message, I must emphasize the 
manifold outreach and reference of faith. 

Faith has a comprehensive chronological 
reference. While the believer’s living link 
with God is essentially a present relation, he 
looks back to the past work of God his Cre- 
ator, Lord, and Redeemer, and he looks for- 
ward to the coming complete victory of God 
and to the full and eternal blessing of his 
people. 

Faith involves the entire man. The be- 
liever surrenders all independence and com- 
mits his entire life to God; he gives up all 
thought of self-sufficiency, and in free, will- 
ing, grateful, and total response accepts the 
kerygma as true by accepting the outreach- 
ing goodness of God, first to Israel and later 
in Christ. 

Faith includes all aspects of man’s rela- 
tion to God. His mind is set to understand 
life in the light of the Lordship of God and 
Christ. His imagination is committed to de- 
velop under the acceptance of God’s presence 
and promises. His feelings are under the 
constraint of reverent worship and sensitive 
response to God’s revealed purpose. His will 
is dedicated to learn and do God’s will. His 
gifts and opportunities are means of carrying 
out the Father’s plan. When we remember 
the comprehensive scope of faith, and the 
fact that it is a personal relation to God, we 
can see that there is no radical difference be- 
tween the Old Testament accent on faithful- 
ness (cf. Hab. 2:4) and the Pauline note of 
active trust. 

Faith affects all areas of human life and 
social situation. The Epistle of James did 
not express the whole gospel, but its content 
was solid and not “strawy” when it con- 
demned a faith that did not work (Jas. 
2:14-26). Since faith is the giving of the 
whole life to God, not only in an initial act 
but in a continually renewed response and 
dedication, it affects the whole range of 
man’s life and so must shape all interper- 
sonal relations. 

So faith includes belief; it is fed by exis- 


tential memory; it expresses humility; its 
inherent attitude is reverence ; its atmosphere 
is worship; it leads to repentance; it recog- 
nizes that its very existence is a gift; its 
spirit is always gratitude; it senses human 
responsibility, and so it lives in the fear of 
God ; it knows that love moves God the Lord, 
and so it lives in confidence and trust; it 
commits the whole life to God, and so it is 
willing obedience; it knows the demands of 
the moral struggle of life and the necessity to 
fight temptation, and so it is faithfulness; it 
knows God’s concern for others, and so it 
accepts that concern and “works through 
love” (Gal. 5:6); it sees that the final vic- 
tory is not yet here, and so it perseveres and 
waits; it is steadied by its present privilege 
and its knowledge of God’s past acts for Is- 
rael and through Christ, and so it is hope. 

Our final question is concerning the val- 
idation of faith in biblical theology. In one 
sense this faith cannot be validated at all. If 
we are asked to demonstrate beyond doubt 
to the neutral or skeptic that these many 
facets of biblical faith dependably reflect one 
unified solid reality, we must confess that we 
cannot do so. The test of biblical faith can- 
not be made by checking psychological states 
or by using neutral logical processes. We 
leave the framework of biblical faith if we 
assume that such tests are the final arbiter. 
Faith accepts the fact of God and the in- 
herited witness to his action and purpose; it 
yields the life to him and centers its under- 
standing of life in his crucial work with Is- 
rael and in Christ ; it cannot accept the right 
of a contrary position to pass judgment on 
the gospel it has accepted. This is not be- 
cause faith claims confidence through human 
excellence, but because it cannot admit the 
validity of a test which ignores or rejects its 
own central insights. Faith can witness to the 
truth of what it accepts; it cannot decisively 
prove its case to the outsider. It would say, 
perhaps, that if its witness and the working 
of God reaches the mark, the result may best 
be called conversion rather than demonstra- 
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tion. To put it in another way, the real val- 
idation of faith is possible only with believers 
or with those who become believers in the 
recognition of its validity. For biblical faith 
is an attitude which can understand rejec- 
tion but cannot see any place for neutrality. 

Such faith is confident that when it is 
considered within its own framework its 
validity may be asserted with full confidence. 
In this setting it will not fear the test. Nor 
will it object to Christian thinking that con- 
siders the reasonableness of the life of faith. 
As I understand biblical faith, it does not 
reject reason; it does not glory in an irra- 
tional existence. This faith seems to me to 
imply rather that it does not make sense to 
think without giving God the central place 
in our life and our understanding of life. It 
implies also that since faith means the total 
response and commitment of the entire man 
to God, it is not rational to make intellectual 
inquiry the sole test of the validity of the 
Christian view. There is a grasp of reality 
open to vital faith that the mind of the be- 


lever can appreciate but the neutral thinker 
cannot attain. This is what I find expressed 
most pointedly in the Fourth Gospel in such 
passages as 7:17, “If any man’s will is to do 
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his will, he shall know whether the teaching 
is from God or whether I am speaking on 
my own authority,” and 8:31 f., “If you con- 
tinue (i.e. obediently) in my word, you are 
truly my disciples, and you will know the 
truth, and the truth will make you free.” 
The faith that is genuine is expressed in 
obedience and faithfulness, and in this active 
and loyal personal relation to God it finds its 
validation. This faith is thus a way of knowl- 
edge and assurance. 

Within this life of loyal faith there is a 
place for thinking and even for critical self- 
examination. The religious basis for this is 
that alert faith knows well the limitations of 
man, his temptation to self-sufficiency, and 
the need to “test everything; hold fast what 
is good” (I Thess. 5:21). Even in the life of 
faith, “our knowledge is imperfect” (I Cor. 
13:9), and it is even necessary to pray 
and sing “with the mind also” (I Cor. 
14:15). But this does not mean that the 
biblical faith validates itself on other than its 
own terms. The man who believes knows 
whom he has believed; he finds the valida- 
tion of his faith in that full personal rela- 
tion and loyalty. 
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New Testament Perspectives of Faith 


L. HAROLD DEWOLF* 


HERE are several meanings at- 

tached to the word faith (ions) in 

the several theologies implicit in the 
New Testament, and they are supported by 
even more different methods of validation. 
This is not to say that the various theologies, 
meanings, and validations in the New Testa- 
ment are unrelated. It is rather to suggest 
that faith and its validation are viewed from 
various perspectives. 


A. Tlions and Ilerevw in the New Testament 


1. The primary meaning of wirovs is faith- 
fulness or reliability. It is thus closely re- 
lated to the adjective wioros, meaning faithful 
or reliable. This primary meaning appears in 
many passages of the New Testament, but in 
all, or at least nearly all, it is only a part of 
the meaning intended. A good example is 
the question asked in Luke 18:8: “When the 
Son of man comes, will he find faith on 
earth?” Another is in Paul’s words to the 
Thessalonians, “Therefore we _ ourselves 
boast of you in the churches of God for your 
steadfastness and faith in all your persecu- 
tions and in the afflictions which you are en- 
during” (II Thess. 1:4). 

2. A much more characteristic meaning, 
in the New Testament, is that of trust or 
confidence. Indeed, of the 29 occurrences in 
the Synoptic Gospels, 27 convey mainly this 
meaning. The only exceptions are two in 
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28-29, 1958. 


Luke (18:8, 22:32). In most of Paul’s uses, 
the idea of trust constitutes a part of the 
meaning, but there is more. 

3. When Paul speaks of faith, he usually 
means the kind of trust in which a person 
commits the whole meaning, purpose, and 
destiny of his life to Christ. Of course this 
faith must be enduring and it must involve 
trust. But primarily it is an entrusting of all 
one’s hope to the promise of life through 
Christ. The trust implied is not that of the 
person who sits with folded hands and peace 
of mind because he is confident that every- 
thing will turn out all right. It is better sym- 
bolized by the attitude of the traveler who, 
trusting an airliner and its crew, goes aboard 
for a journey. Better still, faith is the lone 
pilot’s leap from his faltering airplane, en- 
trusting his life to a parachute. However, 
the figure must not be pressed too far. The 
Christian expects to be lifted by his faith, not 
to be let down, however easily. Christian 
faith must be renewed continually. More- 
over, the pilot may regard the significance of 
his life and even the soundness of his deci- 
sion to jump, as quite independent of the 
question whether or not the parachute will, 
in fact, open and let him drop safely to the 
ground. Faith in the Pauline sense is total, 
so that the Christian rests his all—his mean- 
ing, life, happiness, and hope—all upon the 
action of God in Christ. 

4. Faith as characteristically represented 
in the Johannine writings means the act or 
state of believing. Of all the books in the 
New Testament, there are only three in which 
the noun iors does not appear at all. They 
are the Gospel and the last two letters of 
John. I John employs it only once. On the 
other hand, the verb more’w occurs 96 times 
in the Gospel of John and 6 times in the First 
Letter. This is not altogether an accident of 
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personal usage. To the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, the idea of faith in the Pauline sense 
is altogether familiar and he accepts it heart- 
ily, as shown in John 14:1 and other pas- 
sages using the phrase “believe in,” that is, 
moreso With the preposition eis, followed by 
the name of God or Christ. But to the Fourth 
Evangelist it is especially clear that every 
act and every moment of faith in this sense 
is an implicit affirmation of a proposition. 
To believe in Christ, entrusting all one’s 
very being to him, is to assert the truth of 
the proposition that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, that God so loved the world that he 
gave his Son for our salvation, and various 
other propositions. This evangelist sees the 
critical issue between the Christian and the 
non-Christian as the question whether or not 
all such Christian affirmations are true. The 
typical meaning of the verb morevw is pre- 
cisely to believe as true. Often in the Johan- 
nine usage this characteristic meaning is 
made unquestionably explicit by following 
the verb with a clause introduced by the 
conjunction 67. This construction is also em- 
ployed by Paul, and, of course, in the same 
sense, as, for example, in Romans 6:8. On 
some occasions the noun iors also conveys 
principally the meaning of belief. The one 
occurrence of this word in the Johannine lit- 
erature, which is in I John 5:4, is precisely 
of this kind. Sometimes Paul emphasizes this 
aspect of faith, as in Romans 10:8-9, where 
the emphasis causes him to shift from the 
noun to the verb. 

5. Occasionally a further development of 
thought occurs, so that the noun iors 
means, not the act of believing, but the body 
of doctrine believed. This is especially ap- 
Parent in such passages as Jude 3 and Titus 
1:13, but it is not unknown even to Paul, as 
he makes evident in Philippians 1:27 and 
Galatians 1 :23, 


B. Kinds of Faith Needing Validation 


1. The question of validating the virtue 
ot faithfulness, as such, never arises in the 
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New Testament. In the modern world, Jo- 
siah Royce writes on “loyalty to loyalty,” 
but it is everywhere assumed in the New 
Testament. The prophets had deeply im- 
pressed upon the Hebrew conscience the con- 
viction that steadfast faithfulness was to be 
highly valued, both in God and in man. In- 
deed, so general is the recognition of this 
virtue among all the peoples of the world 
that it is questioned only in moods of rela- 
tively sophisticated disillusionment. More- 
over, it is so basic a prerequisite of serious 
thought and communication that it is a pre- 
supposition rather than an inference of argu- 
ment. 

2. Contrary to much so-called biblical the- 
ology of the twentieth century, all four of the 
other meanings of faith which we have found 
in the New Testament are, in some contexts, 
implicitly acknowledged to require valida- 
tion. All imply the same need, namely the 
proof of Christian teaching about Jesus and 
God. 

If the Christian doctrines are true, then 
one rightly believes them and so has confi- 
dence in Jesus’ teachings, his justifying 
death, his divine power, and his love. If one 
lives by such trust, one will have faith, in 
the full New Testament sense emphasized 
by Paul. 


C. Kinds of Validation 


1. Some passages simply judge certain 
doctrines or their teachers by reference to 
the central Christian teachings. A good ex- 
ample is found in I John 4:1-3. After warn- 
ing his readers not to “believé every spirit, 
but test the spirits to see whether they are of 
God,” the writer states the test: “By this 
you know the Spirit of God: every spirit 
which confesses that Jesus Christ has come 
in the flesh is of God, and every spirit which 
does not confess Jesus is not of God.” There 
are three obvious difficulties with this test. 
One is that some who make the confession in 
words do not mean it with their lives. A sec- 
ond is that some earnest believers are mis- 
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taken about other matters, as is evident from 
the sharp doctrinal contradictions between 
them. A third is that there is here no answer 
to doubt about the central Christian affirma- 
tion itself. 

2. In the New Testament, most efforts to 
validate the beliefs implied in the Christian 
faith are argued from premises drawn from 
the Old Testament. This was a reasonable— 
indeed, the virtually inevitable—line of argu- 
ment to take. When I seek to prove any 
matter to another person, I normally seek 
some convenient propositions on which he 
and I are agreed and base my argument upon 
them. It would appear that nearly all the peo- 
ple among whom successful evangelism was 
carried on in the First Century were either 
Jews or “God-fearing” (ceBopevor) Gentiles, 
already accepting the basic religious and 
ethical teachings of Judaism and holding the 
authority of the Old Testament in utmost 
respect. 

It is not strange, then, that we read fre- 
quently such accounts as this: 


They came to Thessalonica, where there was a 
synagogue of the Jews. And Paul went in, as 
was his custom, and for three weeks he argued 
(Sedtgaro) with them from the scriptures. (Acts 
17:2). 


Besides many such narratives in the Book 
of Acts, we have many examples of such 
argument in the four Gospels, the Pauline 
Letters, and the Letter to the Hebrews, often 
readily identifiable by such clauses as “that 
the scripture might be fulfilled.” 

3. Indeed, in the entire New Testament 
we have only two certain examples of Chris- 
tian preaching to people not already Jews 
or instructed by the Jews. One is Paul’s 
address in the Areopagus of Athens. Here 
we find exactly what we should expect from 
a skillful preacher accustomed to making the 
gospel as plausible as possible to every kind 
of audience. First he appeals to their pro- 
fessed religious open-mindedness, by refer- 
ence to their monument to “an unknown 
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god.” Then he speaks of the signs of God 
in nature; he affirms the immanence of God. 
with graceful references to the Stoic poets 
Epimenides and Aratus; and finally declares 
the mission of Jesus and the coming Judg- 
ment. 

Here there is not the slightest equivocation 
about the gospel, but there is ingenious and 
skillful effort at persuasive communication, 
appealing to good and true ideas in non- 
biblical writings as bridges of understanding, 
to make the gospel both more intelligible 
and more credible. 

4. Natural theology, that is, argument 
from evidences open to public observation, 
quite apart from special revelation or literary 
references, is employed in the New Testa- 
ment to prepare men’s minds for the gospel 
or to support certain Christian teachings. A 
good example is in the one further account 
of preaching to Gentiles uninstructed in He- 
brew doctrine. 

According to Acts 14, some of the Gentiles 
at Lystra, impressed by the healing of a 
cripple, tried to worship Barnabas and Paul 
as Zeus and Hermes. Paul was quick to seize 
the opportunity. He rushed into the crowd 
with Barnabas, and cried, 


Men, why are you doing this? We also are men, 
of like nature with you, and bring you good news, 
that you should turn from these vain things to a 
living God who made the heaven and the earth and 
the sea and all that is in them. In past generations 
he allowed all the nations to walk in their own 
ways, yet he did not leave himself without witness, 
for he did good and gave you from heaven rains 
and fruitful seasons, satisfying your hearts with 
food and gladness. 


At Lystra, as at Athens, Paul confronted 
the Gentiles with evidence from their own 
experience to make credible the gospel of 
Christ. He seems not to have had opportu- 
nity, on this occasion, to preach the full gos- 
pel, but he did prepare for it by offering 
validation of belief in the one good God who 
made the world and continued to give good 


gifts to all people. 
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Even in addressing Jewish or Christian 
peuple, New Testament spokesmen some- 
times appeal to natural theology in support 
of particular teachings. Thus, Jesus argues 
from the universality of God’s gifts of sun 
and rain to the requirement that we, too, 
should love friend and foe alike (Mt. 5:44- 
45). On the other hand, he reasons by anal- 
ogy from the generosity of human fathers to 
their sons, that, a fortiori, God can be trusted 
generously to answer our prayers (Mt. 
4:7-12). 

Similarly, Paul argues, in Romans 2, from 
the universal moral experience of men to 
universal human responsibility before God. 
The argument is more important than is 
often recognized, for it is a refutation both 
of the ancient Jewish particularism and of 
modern moral relativism. 

Among other examples, only one more 
will be mentioned, namely Paul’s rational 
and profound, while also poetic, answer to 
the only important ancient or modern ob- 


jection to belief in immortality, in I Corin- 
thians 15. 


5. Miracles are often taken as proofs of 
the divine authority of the miracle workers 
or of God’s self-disclosure in certain events. 
For example, we may observe Peter’s refer- 
ence, in his sermon on the Day of Pentecost, 
to “Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested to you 
by God with mighty works and wonders and 
signs which God did through him in your 

idst” (Acts 2:22). To many people of the 
wentieth century, miracles constitute an ob- 

tacle rather than a support to faith. They 
ere not generally so in the first century, 
and they were often used as divine certifica- 
ions of authority, despite Jesus’ reported 
refusal to perform miracles for this purpose 
and his warnings against looking for “signs 
and wonders.” 

6. Special, direct revelation constitutes 
another important validation of faith, ac- 
ording to the New Testament. Such proof 
‘given in the heart of the believer, as Paul 
says, by “the Spirit himself bearing witness 


with our spirit” (Rom. 8:16). So, in I John 
4:13, it is written, “By this we know that 
we abide in him and he in us, because he has 
given us of his own Spirit.” In these two 
instances, it is not only the Christian doc- 
trine which is validated, but also the relation 
of faith between the believer and God. Simi- 
larly, Paul’s own assurance comes primarily 
from his confrontation by Christ on the Da- 
mascus road. 

In other instances, it is doctrine which is 
attributed to direct special revelation, as in 
Jesus’ words, “Flesh and blood has not re- 
vealed this to you, but my Father who is in 
heaven” (Mt. 16:17). 

%. Those who have not experienced mira- 
cles nor direct revelations may learn of them 
through authentic human witnesses, it is 
often said, such as the apostles. Especially 
important are testimonies to the resurrection 
of Christ. A particularly good example of 
appeal to such testimony is in I Corinthians 
15 :3-8. 

8. Again, the authority of religious teach- 
ers and hence the truth of their teaching may 
be tested by observing their works. This 
pragmatic test is urged by Jesus in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. (See Mt. 7 :15-20.) Sim- 
ilarly, when Paul contrasts “the works of 
the flesh” with “the fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 
5 :16-24), he is not only exhorting the Gala- 
tians to produce good works worthy of their 
professed faith; he is also commending the 
Christian faith and all its doctrine to his 
readers, in very attractive pragmatic terms. I 
am reminded of many first-generation Chris- 
tians in Central Africa who have told me 
that they accepted Christ because they had 
long dimly known the kind of life which 
everyone ought to live but which no one did 
live. When they were introduced to the 
Christian faith they saw clearly that here was 
that kind of life offered them in reality. 

9. Finally, the whole New Testament sets 
forth the appeal of the whole gospel to the 
whole person. Every writer is sayifig, in 
effect, Here is the way of thought and life 
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which makes sense. To the dogmatists of the 
popular philosophies and religions of the day 
it looks like foolishness. But when you enter 
into it, you find peace where there was strife, 
hope where there was despair, high purpose 
and significance where previously life and 
thought were futile. 

It is the philosopher Bosanquet who says 
we have not been hard enough on stupidity. 
But no one has been harder on stupidity 
than is St. Paul, in the first chapter of Ro- 
mans, as he speaks of those who, “claiming 
to be wise, . . . became fools” (v. 22), and 
describes the wretched consequences of their 
folly. Quite otherwise is the wisdom of God 
who has “made foolish the wisdom of the 
world” (I Cor. 1:20). 

Assured of this superior wisdom which 
God has made known in the gospel, we 
ought to have done with the current faint- 
hearted notion that our faith must come off 
second best in any test before the bar of 
human reason. We ought, rather, like St. 


Paul, to argue our cause with all comers and 
take to heart the exhortation in I Peter 3:15: 


“Always be ready to offer an dodoyiay to i 
everyone who demands a reason for the hope 
that is in you.” 

There are many perspectives from which 
Christian faith may be viewed. Several are 
represented in the New Testament. But from 
most perspectives it does not look reasonable, 
just as no teaching on any subject looks 
reasonable from the perspective of postulates 
which exclude it. Copernican astronomy did 
not look reasonable from the point of view 
of Ptolemaic astronomers. Einsteinian rela- 
tivity did not look reasonable to Newtonian 
physicists. The real test of such mutually 
exclusive postulates and the accompanying 
systems of thought is the question which can 
make more sense of the total evidence with 
which they have to do. The ancient Christian 
writers certainly believed that in the viewing 
and living of life in its fullness, the Christian 
faith offered the most coherent perspective 
of all. Life in this perspective which God 
required was therefore, to them, as Paul said, 
their Aoyuy Aarpeia, their rational service 
(Rom. 12:1). So it should be to us. 
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New Testament Faith Today’ 


JAMES M. ROBINSON* 


ISTIS, “faith,” is the New Testament 

term for “religion,” and hence the 

New Testament’s concept of faith is 
really the New Testament’s philosophy of 
religion. Such a sweeping statement cannot 
of course be pressed pedantically, but must 
rather be evaluated in terms of the basic cor- 
relation which it dramatizes. For this corre- 
lation is the key to the great relevance of the 
New Testament concept of faith for scholarly 
theology today, and consequently deserves to 
be clarified. 

When modern scholarship since the En- 
lightenment assumed responsibility for the 
scientific analysis of man’s relation to the 
holy as one aspect of the study of man, it 
chose the term “religion” as the general 
designation of this relation. It did not choose 
the term “faith,” since as a matter of fact 
most religions of the world do not use 
“faith” as the basic term for man’s relation 
to the holy.? Greece spoke of eusebeta, Rome 
of pietas, and only the mission-minded sects 


| of the Hellenistic age, led by Judaism and 


Christianity, spoke of “faith.” Hence the 
more general or neutral term “religion” was 
used for the new science. Theology became 
the “science of religion,” including two em- 
pirical disciplines, the “psychology of reli- 
gion” and the “history of religion,” and one 
theoretical discipline, the “philosophy of reli- 
gion,” to which was entrusted the task of 


*JAMES M. ROBINSON is Associate Profes- 
sor of Biblical Theology and New Testament in 
the Southern California School of Theology at 
Claremont. This article is a condensation of a paper 
read at the national meeting of N.A.B.I. at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, Dec. 28-29, 
1958, 


synthesizing the results of the empirical sci- 
ences and producing a normative statement 
of man’s relation to the holy. The Religions- 
geschichtliche Schule even subsumed all 
meaningful study of the New Testament un- 
der the rubric “the religion of the New 
Testament.” 

Yet the New Testament itself described its 
relation to the holy as “faith.” Hence when 
biblical categories of thought began to reenter 
scholarly theology after the first World War, 
the term “religion” began to give way to the 
term “faith.” Under this biblical rubric the 
debate about man’s normative stance toward 
the holy went on, at least in such outstanding 
instances of the new biblical trend as Barth’s 
Romans. Hence this commentary—of all 
things—achieved a place in the handbooks 
of philosophy, and brought Paul into the con- 
temporary discussion of the philosophy of 
religion. Most New Testament scholars did 
not catch the significance of what was going 
on, and such outstanding reviewers as Adolf 
Jiilicher? and Hans Windisch* displayed 
their age by observing such pedantic though 
valid details as Barth’s mistranslation of 
pistis, while neglecting the opening provided 
them to enter into the contemporary discus- 
sion about the meaning of religion. It was 
only with the rave review of the re-written 
second edition, by Jiilicher’s junior colleague 
in the New Testament department at Mar- 
burg, that Barth’s Romans, and with it the 
New Testament concept of faith, were recog- 
nized as a serious alternative for the philos- 
ophy of religion. As a model of interdisci- 
plinary clarification, this review by the 
young Bultmann® deserves to be quoted : 


One may characterize Barth’s Romans with a 
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sentence whose formulation he would admittedly 
contest, but which is nevertheless a valid state- 
ment of his view in traditional terminology: the 
book seeks to show the independence and absolute- 
ness of religion. Hence, although it is in the orig- 
inal form of a commentary, it is in line with works 
such as Schleiermacher’s discourses On Religion 
and Otto’s The Idea of the Holy, in line with mod- 
ern attempts to demonstrate a religious a priori, 
and finally in line with Romans itself, which in 
its radical antithesis of works and faith is really 
concerned with nothing other than that... . Of 
course Barth does not use the term “religion” in 
this sense. ... But we should place no empha- 
sis upon an argument about words, and we gladly 
concede to Barth for the discussion his own ter- 
minology. In this terminology the question must 
be formulated: Wherein consists the essence of 
faith 


Although New Testament scholarship has 
gone beyond Barth’s more prophetic than 
exacting analysis of Romans, and although 
one will doubtless some day need to go be- 
yond Bultmann’s exhaustive article on pis- 
tis,” yet New Testament scholarship should 
never retreat from the crucially relevant 
though exposed position within the philos- 
ophy of religion which Barth and Bultmann 
have achieved for the New Testament con- 
cept of faith, When a Jewish philosopher 
Martin Buber presents a comparison of the 
essence of Judaism and Christianity under 
the title Two Types of Faith (1951), when 
Karl Heim discusses the encounter between 
Christian existentialism and Twentieth Cen- 
tury physics under the title Christian Faith 
and Natural Science (1953), when the exis- 
tentialist Karl Jaspers writes on Der philo- 
sophische Glaube (1948),8 when the life 
work of the philosopher Erick Frank can be 
published under the title Knowledge, Will 
and Belief (1955), when Paul Tillich pre- 
sents his philosophy of religion under the 
title Dynamics of Faith—biblical scholarship 
cannot retreat from the open invitation to 
inter-disciplinary conversation, but must— 
for the sake of its own relevance as well as 
for the sake of the cause—accept the invita- 
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tion to discuss the meaning of New Testa- 
ment faith today. 


II 


When one turns to the New Testament, 
the linguistic vigor and centrality of the term 
“faith” is immediately apparent. The noun 
and the verb each occur about 250 times, 
which is five or ten times as often as they 
occur in the much longer Old Testament.’ 
Furthermore the term “faith” or “‘believe”’ is 
prominent in all New Testament books, with 
the insignificant exception of the brief 2nd 
and 3rd Johannine epistles.!° It is especially 
significant that the New Testament seems to 
have coined a new idiom morevw «is,!! “believe 
on,” to express its particular concern. For this 
expression is not a Hebraism transmitted by 
the LXX,}!* nor can it be derived from the 
Hellenistic tendency to identify the prepo- 
sitions év and éis,}* nor is it an expansion of 
moreiw plus dative,!* which the New Testa- 
ment continues to us mostly of the Father 
and which means “trust” rather than “believe 
on.” The new idiom, used only’® of the Son, 
has a different meaning, coinciding with the 
meaning of the idiom moredw dn, “believe 
that” (followed by various confessional for- 
mulations).1® Hence the new idiom is ap- 
parently a contraction of this longer idiom.” 
This is especially evident in John, where to 
“believe that Jesus is the Christ,” occurs in- 
terchangeably with “believing on Christ.” 
Hence the new idiom coined by the primi- 
tive church points the direction: in which 
their particular concept of faith moves. For 
just as the idiom “believe on” is familiar to 
us only as King James English, and hence 
immediately brings to minds such biblical 
associations as “believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved” (Acts 
16 :31),8 similarly the New Testament idiom 
morevw eis immediately called to mind the sav- 
ing event with which the usage of the idiom 
was inextricably connected, and thus points 
us to the first distinctive and pervasive trait 
of the New Testament concept of faith: 
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NEW TESTAMENT FAITH TODAY 


Faith is faith in the kerygma. For although 
the formulation of the kerygma varies con- 
siderably, New Testament usage confirms the 
general validity of Paul’s statement that 
' “faith comes from what is heard, and what 
is heard comes by the preaching of Christ” 
(Rom. 10:17). 

It is not our task to examine the different 
ways in which this content of faith can be 
expressed. Rather our problem is to investi- 
gate what effect such a content as the 
kerygma had upon the concept of faith itself. 

New Testament faith is faith in the escha- 
tological saving event, for example faith 
“that Jesus died and rose again” (1 Thess. 
4:14). This meant believing that the escha- 
tological drama heralded by Jesus had been 
put into motion: the grip of the present evil 
aeon has been broken and the . imminent 
reign of God has already begun to break in 
upon history. Inevitably such faith involved 
accepting as true this echatological message. 
But faith had not yet been reduced to ortho- 
doxy’s rationalistic concept of faith as ac- 
cepting certain set formulations of doctrine 
as true. The great freedom in the formula- 
tion of faith’s content excludes such a doc- 
trinaire interpretation. Rather New Testa- 
ment faith consisted in an existential rela- 
tionship to the reality variously proclaimed 
by the kerygma. In faith the old selfhood 
built upon the vanquished evil aeon is con- 
stantly renounced, so that the power struc- 
ture of society no longer provides the con- 
text out of which the norms of existence are 
derived. Stated positively: In faith a new 
selfhood is affirmed, based upon the aeon 
to come which in the saving event has al- 
teady broken in upon our world, providing 
a transcendent context of existence. 

Now this transcendent context of exist- 
ence is of course eschatological : the kingdom 
of God, the aeon to come, the new crea- 
tion. But this eschatological reality is con- 
ceived of by the New Testament as achieved 
through the enthronement of Jesus in heaven 
at his exaltation as cosmocrator, Lord of the 
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universe. Hence existence built upon this 
eschatological reality is existence subsumed 
under this Lord of the universe. The escha- 
tological reality even comes to be called 
“Christ,” so that to be in that reality is to be 
“in Christ.” This is why it was possible to 
abbreviate the phrase “believe that the escha- 
tological reality has been inaugurated” and 
compress it into the new idiom “believe on 
Christ.” This Christological formulation also 
reflects the same view of the act of faith as 
resulted from the eschatological content. For 
the eschatological description of the act of 
faith (as repenting of the selfhood built upon 
the old aeon and rebuilding a selfhood as 
part of the new creation) can now be ex- 
pressed Christologically, as dying and rising 
with Christ, or putting off the old Adam 
and putting on the new Adam. Such faith is 
neither Jesus-olatry nor belief in a mytholog- 
ical personage, but rather existence in terms 
of the transcendent reality bearing his name. 

Not only can the eschatological content of 
faith be stated christologically ; it can actu- 
ally become Christology, in proclaiming that 
he who rules the universe is the lowly Jesus: 
He who was born of a woman, born under 
the law, redeems those who are under the 
law (Gal. 4:4); he who emptied himself, 
and was obedient unto death, is the one God 
highly exalted to the rank of Lord, and be- 
fore whom the whole cosmos bows (Phil. 
2:6-11). For Jesus’ remarkable freedom 
from the grip of evil—present in his power 
to hold out in the trials tempting him to 
conform—this freedom (seen at Easter) was 
the revelation of evil’s real impotence and the 
revelation of God’s real power in human life. 
Hence this Christology presents the same 
content of faith which had been described 
eschatologically as the overthrow of the old 
aeon and the inbreaking of God’s reign. 

The very fact that faith’s Christological 
content consists in emphasizing that the 
power which rules the cosmos is that re- 
vealed in the lowliness of Jesus of Nazareth, 
gives theological relevance to the acute his- 
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torical question as to whether this concept 
of faith has anything to do with that implicit 
in the historical Jesus. Apparently the his- 
torical Jesus did not proclaim the church’s 
kerygma, and hence his faith may not have 
had the Christological content which did the 
church’s faith. Yet Jesus’ faith did have 
much the same eschatological content as did 
the church’s faith, an eschatological content 
which was only restated, not replaced, in 
the church’s Christological formulations. 
Hence one might expect that he would de- 
rive from this eschatological content much 
the same concept of the act of faith as did 
the church. 

To investigate Jesus’ concept of the act of 
faith, one can hardly begin with the term it- 
self, which is confined in the synoptic tradi- 
tion to the miracle stories, so that on this 
basis alone one could hardly distinguish 
Jesus’ concept of faith from a miracle 
worker’s odd combination of naive credulity 
and shrewd manipulation of the divine.’® 
Rather one must begin with the imminent 
kingdom of God which Jesus proclaims as 
the content of faith, and seek his view of the 
act of faith in the relation he calls upon his 
hearer to assume toward that inbreaking re- 
ality. Jesus describes this proper relation in 
many ways: Repent; turn and become like 
the children; be the poor, hungry, and weep- 
ing; be the tax gatherers and harlots; be 
ready; humble yourself; lose your life; be 
the last, the servant—all because God’s reign 
is near. Here Jesus is presenting the exist- 
ence of those who in one way or the other 
are out of step with the power structure of 
this world as examples of eschatological ex- 
istence, since life in terms of the kingdom 
of God is life out of step with the present 
evil aeon—much as the church was subse- 
quently to preach Christ—and him crucified 
—as the model of eschatological existence. 
Although Jesus cannot point back to cross 
and resurrection as the saving event in terms 
of which eschatological existence takes place, 
he does point to God’s inbreaking grace in 
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the last hour as the basis of existence, and 
arrives consequently at the same understand- 
ing of man’s relation to God which the primi- 
tive church would subsequently call Chris- 
tain “faith.” 

This is not to say that the primitive church 
simply imitated Jesus’ piety, as untheologi- 
cal liberalism hoped was the case. Rather the 
primitive church continued Jesus’ eschato- 
logical message, and only through this media- 
tion was their call for faith parallel to Jesus’ 
own call for response. Yet through this 
mediation the existence built upon faith in 
the church’s message did correspond to Je- 
sus’ own existence built in response to his 
own message. Thus Christian selfhood is one 
with Jesus’ selfhood. In the deepest sense 
this is the justification for the christological 
statement of faith’s content, and for such 
mystical language as “Christ is my life.” 


III 


This demonstration that the Christological 
content of faith is not simply a timeless sym- 
bol but is rather the transcendence of Jesus’ 
selfhood does not provide legitimation for 
Christian faith. As a matter of. fact Christian 
faith cannot be legitimized, if by that one 
means proved. Jesus regarded the demand 
for a legitimizing sign as already a repudia- 
tion of faith, and hence refused to give any 
other sign that the eschatological message 
itself, in all its paradoxicality and unverifia- 
bleness (Mk. 8, 11f.; Lk. 11, 29f.).2° Here 
Paul agreed fully with Jesus: “Jews demand 
signs and Greeks seek wisdom, but we 
preach Christ crucified, a stumbling-block 
to Jews and folly to Gentiles, but to those 
who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
For the foolishness of God is wiser than men, 
and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men” (1 Cor. 1:22-25). Even the Johannine 
Jesus reflects the historical Jesus’ position, 
in the contrasting criticism (4:48) and 
praise (20:29): “Unless you see signs and 
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wonders you will not believe”; “blessed are 
those who have not seen and yet believe.” 

Since the content of faith is not part of the 
present evil aeon, it cannot seek verification 
in terms of the value system and power struc- 
ture of the aeon it transcends, but rather has 
its legitimation only in terms of the coming 
kingdom of God. Hence, for the New Testa- 
ment, faith’s legitimation is future, when 
the kingdom comes, and the name of that 
legitimation is “the last judgment.” Mean- 
while the reality of faith is sensed only as 
the reality of one’s freedom from the grip of 
the present evil aeon, so that there is a para- 
doxical “legitimation” of faith, when Paul 
“boasts” in his sufferings (Rom. 5, 3; 2 Cor. 
11, 30; 12, 5.9), sees God’s power made per- 
fect in his weakness (2 Cor. 12:9), and rec- 
ognizes in his own endurance the reality of 
the kerygma: 


We are treated as impostors, and yet are true; 

as unknown, and yet well known; 

as dying, and behold we live; 

as punished, and yet not killed; 

as sorrow- 
ful, 

as poor, 

as having 
nothing, 


yet always rejoicing ; 
yet making many rich; 
and yet possessing 
everything. 
(2 Cor. 6, 8b-10). 


We are afflicted in every 
way, but not crushed ; 

but not driven to de- 
spair ; 

but not forsaken; 

but not destroyed; 


perplexed, 


persecuted, 
struck down, 


always carrying in the body so that the life of Je- 
the death of Jesus, sus may also be 
manifested in our 

bodies. 
(2 Cor. 4, 8-10). 


hus Christian existence actually taking 
lace is the only “legitimation” of faith. The 
hame for this legitimization is the Christian 
witness,” 

On the other hand existing involves think- 
ng, and thought can illumine existence. It is 
eS a matter of fact the vocation of the theolo- 
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gian, to think through Christian existence for 
his day and age, and this means in the con- 
ceptualizations of his culture. This is not to 
say that in the area of thought one after all is 
conformed to this world. Rather only that it 
is within this world that Christian existence, 
including Christian thinking, must—if at all 
—take place. Hence our conceptual under- 
standing of the transcendence of our exist- 
ence can be in no other conceptualizations 
than those of our day and age.”! To the ex- 
tent that the theologian succeeds in this 
thinking aspect of Christian existence, i.e., to 
the extent that he cornmunicates to his cul- 
ture*? the meaning of the kerygma and thus 
makes Christian faith a meaningful alterna- 
tive for today, to this extent one can speak 
of his “legitimizing” faith. 


IV 


In what has been said thus far, there has 
been a general presupposition, which needs 
now to be stated so as to bring to focus the 
central problem in the modern validation of 
faith. The discussion of the New Testament 
concept of faith has revolved around the in- 
teraction between the content of faith and 
the act of faith. The assumption has been 
that the content of faith has an effect 
upon the form of the act of faith itself, and 
vice versa, so that a shift in the one leads to a 
concomitant shift in the other. This in turn 
presupposes that the believer is, in the act 
of faith, caught up into a whole reality of 
which he becomes part, so that he the be- 
liever and the reality in which he believes 
are so interpenetrated that a unified concept 
of faith’s act and content tends to result. 

Now it is precisely this unity of faith’s act 
and content which comprises the distinctive 
problem in the modern validation of faith, 
haunted as we moderns are by the subject- 
object dilemma. Believing tends either to 
consist in a subjectivism of feelings which 
have no reference outside the believer, or to 
be reduced to a frozen, petrified content of 
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faith, whose existential meaning and psycho- 
logical implications are ignored. 

A significant modern attempt to validate 
faith, beginning at the subjective”* horn of 
the dilemma, is Tillich’s Dynamics of Faith, 
1957). Here he expressly (p. 103) limits 
himself to the formal aspect of faith, i.e., the 
act of faith. Faith’s content, God, is a sym- 
bolization of an aspect of the act, namely its 
ultimacy (pp. 45ff.). To affirm God is to 
affirm the ultimacy of one’s concern. Hence, 
apart from such a symbolization of its ulti- 
macy, the act of faith is independent of any 
given content of faith. This leads to the para- 
doxical assertions that the person who gives 
up his beliefs is still a believer (p.18) ; the 
skeptic is a believer (p.20); even the sup- 
posed atheist is a believer (pp.45f.) ; in fact 
all people are believers (p.106), if they have 
any ultimate concern, which almost all people 
in one way or the other do. For “faith” is an 
attribute of man: “man is that being who is 
essentially concerned about his being” 
(p.20). 

Now all of this becomes less paradoxical 
once one recognizes that Tillich is really 
talking about religion (p. 96) ; for religion is 
a universal human potentiality. Tillich is 
actually involved in a phenomenological anal- 
ysis of this existential category, in terms of a 
revision of Schleiermacher’s definition of re- 
ligion (pp.38f.). Schleiermacher had defined 
religion as a feeling of absolute dependence. 
Tillich replaces the emotion-laden term “feel- 
ing” with the more serene and objective term 
“state.” Schleiermacher’s term “dependence” 
doubtless seemed either too paternalistic or 
too Calvinistic, so becomes the more humane 
term “concern.” Schleiermacher added “ab- 
solute” so as to refer to God rather than 
worldly dependencies, for absolute depend- 
ence is explained to mean dependence on 
God. Correspondingly, Tillich speaks of be- 
ing “ultimately concerned” (p.1), which 
means concern for the ultimate, i.e., for God 
(p.45). Religion is thus defined as a state of 
ultimate concern. 


As an empirical, descriptive statement this 
is hardly accurate, since, as Tillich concedes, 
many people’s religion consists in concern 
about penultimates, i.e., is idolatrous. Oj 
course such “believers” hold the penultimate 
to be ultimate, i.e., the penultimate may func- 
tion in their psychological experience as an 
ultimate. And yet many of the high claims 
made for faith by Tillich can hardly be seri- 
ously applied, e.g., to “faith” in success or 
in nationalism: “It happens in the center of 
the personal life and includes all its elements 

. . the most centered act of the human 
mind . . . the most personal of all personal 
acts” (p. 4), “a matter of freedom” (p. 5). 
Is there really no correlation between vary- 
ing contents of faith and the degree or quality 
or kind of freedom involved in “faith”? To 
be sure no conceptualization should replace 
God, so that all “contents,” i.e., theologies, 
are penultimates. Yet do not some concep- 
tualizations involve a more personal and cen- 
tered occurrence of the ‘‘most centered” act 
than do others? 

When Tillich’s definition is approached as 
a doctrinal, normative definition of Christian 
faith, it becomes apparent that the definition 
does not go far enough. Hence the “Protes- 
tant principle” latent in it must be brought 
to the surface (p. 98) : Only in constant self- 
criticism of our formulations of faith’s con- 
tent can we hope to maintain the ultimacy 
of our concern. Now here we catch an echo 
of the kerygma of Jesus’ crucifixion and res- 
urrection, his humiliation and exaltation, his 
death in the world and life in the spirit, with 
its existential significance that in judgment 
lies grace, in death to self lies trancendence, 
in breaking with the past aeon resides access 
to the aeon to come. That is to say, Tillich 
here reaches the point in the description of 
the act of faith where an indispensable con- 
tent is presupposed: “The criterion of the 
truth of faith, therefore, is that it implies an 
element of self-negation. That symbol is most 
adequate which expresses not only the ulti- 
mate but also its own lack of ultimacy. Chris- 
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tianity expresses itself in such a symbol in 
contrast to all other religions, namely, in the 


Cross of the Christ” (p. 97). 


Suddenly at this point all that had been 
said about the indifference of faith’s content 


§ is negated. The symbol expressing the transi- 


toriness of all symbols is itself not transitory. 
Surely, according to Tillich himself, the per- 
son who repudiates this content of faith has 
lost faith’s ultimacy by absolutizing the pe- 
nultimate. Tillich’s statement of the act of 
faith necessitates this concept of faith’s con- 
tent, for this symbol is simply the objectiva- 
tion of that act. Tillich’s definition of the 
act of faith is hence the existential meaning 
of the Christian content of faith. How then 
can this definition of the act of faith be ac- 
ceptable to those whose faith has a different 
content, unless perchance the existential sig- 
nificance of that different content coincides 
with the existential. significance of the Chris- 
tian kerygma? If the act of faith involves the 
Protestant principle, how can it be applied to 
Catholicism? If it objectifies itself in the 
symbol of the cross, how can it be used to 
describe the pre-Christian religious experi- 
ence of Paul? Is not Tillich’s concept of the 
act of faith just as directly related to his view 
of the normative content of faith as is Barth’s 
—in spite of all Tillich’s language of univer- 
sal inclusiveness ? 

For Barth, the act of faith is such a faint 
shadow of the content of faith that at times 
the act disappears completely from sight, so 
that one can only believe that one is believ- 
ing,* i.e, the act of faith survives only as 
part of the content of faith. For Tillich the 
content of faith is such a faint projection of 
the act of faith that at times the content dis- 
appears completely from sight, so that the 
ultimacy of the act of faith is faith’s only 
content, i.e., the content of faith survives only 
as part of the act of faith. Thus the two posi- 


tions stand in antithetic relation to each 
other, 


This conflicting presentation can only be 
clarified in terms of some such restatement 


as the following: A normative definition of 
Christian faith can only be derived from 
faith’s content, since, as Barth insists, Chris- 
tian existence is life in Christ. Christ as the 
reality of Jesus’ existence and the content of 
the Easter faith is the historical point of de- 
parture for Christian faith, the “constant” in 
the history of Christian faith, and thus the 
norm of the modern act of Christian faith. 
That is to say, the only meaningful way to 
prefix the adjective “Christian” to the noun 
“faith” is in terms of this content. Yet life 
in Christ is an appropriation of the new man 
who is Christ as one’s own selfhood. Hence 
this “Christ,” who is both Jesus of Nazareth 
and the Christian’s transcendent selfhood, 
needs further clarification. “Christ” is the 
transcendent reality of Jesus’ existence, wit- 
nessed to in formulations originating with 
the disciples (the kerygma). Christ is en- 
countered in a symbol created by Jesus’ ex- 
istence and arising in the disciples’ encounter 
with him, as the objectification of their un- 
derstanding of their existence appropriated 
from him. Put otherwise: The content of 
faith is itself the act of faith—that of Jesus 
and then the apostles—which consequently 
confronts me as a possible act for me, which 
I am to carry through or not to carry 
through, so that “believing” that content 
means carrying through in my case the act of 
faith. 

Hence the validity of this faith can only be 
believed. For the kerygma is the unveiling of 
the act of God in the actions of Jesus, as the 
power which rules the universe and as the 
reality of the believer’s own existence. As 
God in human existence—Jesus’ and mine— 
this content of faith confronts man as false or 
as true, and this means as offense or as op- 
portunity, in terms of whether he appropri- 
ates the understanding of existence involved 
in the message, i.e., whether he believes. As 
knowledge about my existence, the content 
of faith can be held to be true only by thus 
understanding my existence, i.e., only as the 
act of faith. Thus it is in the nature of the 
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content of faith that it can be held to be true eschatological existence” (II, 95ff.), we have to ci 
only in carrying through the act of faith as do actually with Bultmann’s own philosophy of idi 
one’s understanding of one’s existence. ee. lis 
TWNT, VI, 174-230. Section B on the OT, pp. a 

182-197, is by Arthur Weiser. He 

REFERENCES *Eng. tr. The Perennial Scope of Philosophy, tra 

‘The title is only by coincidence similar to that 1950. 3, 
of Amos Wilder’s book New Testament Faith for * Relevant statistics are presented by Weiser for . 
Today (1955). The titles are in fact dissimilar, the OT, TWNT, VI, 183, by Bultmann for the An 
since by “faith” Wilder means primarily the con- LXX, TWNT, VI, 197, note 149, and by Ebeling le 
tent of faith (fides quae creditur), while the pres- for the NT, p.79, note 1. . 
ent title, in conformity to the general theme of the ” This terminological “unity” of the NT cannot Bu 
panel, envisages primarily the act of faith (fides be pressed; for the meaning of pistis displays in . 
qua creditur). the NT wide diversity even within the major di- wa 
*Cf. e.g. Eduard Lehmann, in Chantepie de la visions of NT literature. the 
Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, 4th “Cf. Bultmann, TW NT, VI, 203. the 
ed. by A. Betholet and E. Lehmann, I, 128: “Only ™ The only occurrence in the LXX, Sir. 38, 31, tior 
the Semitic peoples held faith to be the supreme provides no real exception to the statement that que 
relation to God.” Yet this valid generalization can- the idiom does not occur in the LXX. Cf. Bult- Mic 
not be pressed as is done by Gerhard Ebeling, mann, ibid, note 220. The Hebrew prepositional Bib 
“Jesus und Glaube”, ZTAK, LV (1958) 70. He _ prefix /e- is seldom used of faith in God, and is Chr 
extends it beyond Lehmann’s context of emphasiz- translated in the LXX by the dative without prep- mat 
ing the non-speculative, practical nature of Se- osition (cf. TWNT, II, 430, lines 22-24); the has 
mitic religion, and makes of it a rigid philological Hebrew prepositional prefix be- is translated in “Te 
affirmation. This runs counter to Lehmann’s con- various ways other than the idiom in question thol 
cession that the term—in an intellectualistic sense (cf. TWNT, II, 430, lines 24f.; 431, lines 47f.). he 1 
—is used in Parsism, and leads Ebeling to a biased * This explanation was given by Adolf Deiss- whe 
evaluation of the situation in the Hellenistic world. mann, Paul, p.162, n. 3. But this tendency is strong- parc 
*ChrW, XXXIV (1920), 453-7, 466-9. His most est in Luke, weakest in Mt. and Rev. (cf. TWNT, and 
basic criticism is that Barth is a Marcionite. II, 431, lines 41-2), a situation which cannot be Spit 
*ThLZ, XLV (1920), 200-201. His most basic correlated significantly with the usage of mareiw and 
criticism is that Barth has read his own religious els (cf. TWNT, II, 430, lines 31-5), which occurs = 
experience into the Pauline text. only three times in Luke-Acts and more than thirty Chri 
*ChrW, XXXVI (1922), 320-323, 330-334, 358- times in John. Furthermore the use of “believe” text 
361, 369-373. with év is sufficiently peripheral in the NT (cf. fron 
*Col. 320. It is significant to observe that TWNT, II, 431, n. 54, and VI, 211, n. 271) to hand 
Bultmann has retained this basic correlation, cf. make it difficult to derive therefrom believe with and 
TWNT, VI, 217 (Nov., 1955): “In everything els. abso 
pistis shows itself to be the act by means of which “Cf. TWNT, VI, 203, lines 31ff., and 211, lines tian 
man, in answer to God’s eschatological deed in  15ff. Phar 
Christ, places himself out of the world, and car- ™In each of the possible exceptions (I Pet. |, Tora 
ries through his radical turn to God; the act in 21; John 14, 1) the unusual usage is due to assim- relig 
which the new eschatological existence of the  ilation, in the one case to hope with els, in the aeon, 
Christian is grounded; the stance which belongs other to maredw els with Jesus. work 
to it. And as such a stance constitutive of existence, * Bultmann lists the various objects with the end, 
pistis dominates life as a whole. It is precisely for verbal idiom and objective genitives with the noun and 
this reason that the absolute use of pistis and pis- in notes 267 and 268, TW NT, VI, 211. cisely 
teuein, still absent in the OT (except for Is. “TWNT, VI, 203, line 34, and 204, lines If. out ¢ 


7,9?;28, 16) and (only) beginning to arise in Ju- 
daism, is so dominant. Only now does “faith” be- 


One may also observe that Bultmann__ tacitly 
(TWNT, VI, 204, lines 25f., and 218, line 23 and 


(Phi 


so 


come the absolute designation of religion, and note 325) rejects Deissmann’s concept (pp. 161 ff.) loses 
“those who believe” or “the believers” are the of a “mystical genitive” in favor of the objective fails 
“Christians.” Hence it is clear that when in his genitive, so that this construction also meas ence 
Theology of the NT Bultmann presents the two “faith on Christ” rather than “faith (in God within Thus 
NT theologians normative for him under the as- the context of the body) of Christ.” cally 
pect of “man under faith” (1, 70ff.) and “faith as * The English idiom “believe on’ does not coit- from 
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cide in King James usage exactly with the Greek 
idiom under discussion. This verse, which the Eng- 
lish idiom most readily calls to mind, is actually 
a tr lation of a different Greek construction. 
However instances of the English idiom used to 
translate the Greek idiom are frequent, cf. John 
3, 18, 36; 12, 11; Acts 14, 23; 19, 4; ete. 

“Cf. eg., the discussion of faith in miracles in 
Anton Fridrichsen, Le Probléme du miracle dans 
le christianisme primitif (1925). 

”For the fuller context of relevant sayings cf. 
Bultmann, Theology of the NT, I, 6f. 

“In the discussion of the paper this statement 
was taken to suggest that only a demythologized 
theology is admissible. However the intention of 
the statement is broader. If biblical conceptualiza- 
tions are still the conceptualizations of a subse- 
quent culture—as was to a large extent true in the 
Middle Ages, Protestant scholasticism, and the 
Bible belt—they may of course be used for the 
Christian witness in that culture. Cf. eg. Bult- 
mann’s discussion of “the demythologizing that 
has taken place in history” in his radio address on 
“The Christian Hope and the Problem of Demy- 
thologizing,” ExpT, LXV, (1953-54), 276-7. Here 
he maintains that demythologizing is to be found 
when Christian hope has been sacramentalized (the 
parousia in the real presence), secularized (Hegel 
and Marx), spiritualized (the coming of the Holy 
Spirit to the individual), ethicized (Ritschlianism), 
and aestheticized (Requiems). 

“The first such explication of the meaning of 
Christian faith in terms of a given cultural con- 
text is provided by Paul. He finds himself con- 
fronted with a self-righteous Judaism on the one 
hand, and a fanatic proto-gnosticism on the other, 
and recognizes that each of these movements has 
absolutized one member of the paradox of Chris- 
tian existence to the exclusion of the other. The 
Pharisee, who trusts in his works conformable to 
Torah for his standing before God, is building his 
religion upon the old man within the present evil 
aeon. Hence to him Paul proclaims that although 
world history has not been brought to its final 
end, the power of the evil regime has been broken, 
and that the possibility of religion consists pre- 
cisely in breaking with the old regime and living 
out of the transcendence of the coming kingdom 
(Phil. 3:7-9). The Gnostic on the other hand revels 
80 voluptuously in his present salvation that he 
loses sight of the persistent present evil aeon, and 
fails to recognize that faith is transcedent exist- 
ence still among the ambiguities and trials of life. 
Thus he, just as the Pharisee, misses the specifi- 
tally Christian understanding of existence derived 
from the inbreaking of the kingdom upon still 
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continuing world history. He ignores the risk in- 
volved in Christian faith, and presumes upon his 
status as saved. When the Gnostic thus moves from 
faith to the pride of gnosis, Paul insists that we 
live by faith, not by sight (2 Cor. 5:7). By con- 
trasting Gnostic existence with his own, Paul 
moves the Corinthians away from gnosis as a defi- 
nition of man’s relation to God, and returns them 
to the paradoxical existence described by the NT 
as “faith.”.—The immediate source of this two-fold 
outline of Paul’s presentation of faith is Bultmann, 
TWNT, VI, 220-224. However, he makes use of 
the same outline in presenting Barth’s position in 
his review of Romans, col. 322. Here it is appar- 
ent that the outline derives from the Barthian di- 
alectic, where two factors are held in tension, and 
any onesided emphasis is by definition illegitimate. 
Yet when one recognizes this same tension in the 
primitive Christian eschatological consciousness— 
the present evil aeon overcome but not eliminated— 
the aeon to come impinging but not consummated— 
the validity of this pattern for Pauline discussion 
becomes apparent. John, like Barth, retains the 
centrality of the dialectic tension without the cen- 
trality of the eschatological schema, as Bultmann 
again makes clear, 7WNT, VI, 224ff. 

* The attempt to validate faith beginning with 
the objective horn of the dilemma is found in 
Barth. After his initial unsuccessful attempt in the 
Romans to translate pistis as God’s faithfulness, 
he turned increasingly away from the discussion of 
the act of faith, to concentrate upon faith’s content. 
Dialectic theology became the theology of the 
Word, and existential theology became neo-ortho- 
doxy. Only after a generation of Church Dog- 
matics has Barth returned to the topic of faith, in 
IV :I (1953; Eng. tr. by G. W. Bromiley, 1956), 
under the auspices of the doctrine of reconciliation. 
For in this context it can be made clear that man’s 
faith is not “faith in himself,” but “a lack of faith 
in himself’ (p.97); only as an inference from 
the work of Christ does he speak of the “Christian 
faith” of “individual Christian subjects” (p.751f.). 
Hence faith is discussed in the kerygmatic pattern 
of mortificatio and vivicatio (pp.769-775). Yet not 
only what is here said about faith, but the whole 
form in which the presentation is cast—the con- 
stant precedence of christological over anthropo- 
logical discourse—reflects a method derived from 
the content of faith. The modern attempt to val- 
idate faith from a point of departure in the con- 
tent of faith could also be illustrated from Brun- 
ner. His shift away from liberalism began as an 
effort to free the concept of faith from the sub- 
jectivity of experience (Erlebnis, Erkenntnis und 
Glaube, 1921). In the preface to the second and 
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third edition (1923), he recognizes that “it is es- 
pecially the concept of the Word, which as the 
really central problem of the Spirit should stand 
still more at the center of all the questions handled 
here; and (it is) the still clearer distinction be- 
tween immanence and revelation, which would have 
called for somewhat of a shift of emphasis.” This 
then is carried through in Die Mystik und das 
Wort (1924), which presents “the contrast be- 
tween the modern concept of religion and Chris- 
tian faith, illustrated in the theology of Schleier- 
macher.” 

*“Our capacity reaches no further than to be- 
lieving that we do believe. The point where faith 
and unbelief part company can be defined neither 
psychologically nor historically.” Romans, p. 150. 
To this Bultmann protested (ChrW, XXXVI, 
1922, 358f.): “Isn’t the paradox overstretched? 
If faith is separated from every psychic occurrence, 
if it is beyond the consciousness, is it still anything 
real at all? Is not the whole discussion of this faith 
a speculation, and an absurd speculation at that? 
And what is the point of this discussion of my 
“self’ which is never my “self”? Isn’t this identity 
claimed between my perceptible and my imper- 
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ceptible self in fact a speculation on the order of 
Gnostic or anthroposophic speculations, which 
also speak of relations of my self to higher worlds, 
relations which, beyond my consciousness, are 
really highly irrelevant and leave me really in- 
different? ...A faith beyond the consciousness 
is surely not the “impossible possibility,” but in 
every sense and absurdity.” Bultmann has recently 
(in a letter to me) clarified his position: “TI still 
today continue in my disagreement with Barth, but 
could no longer formulate my disagreement in the 
same way. I would not deny that faith can be 
“beyond the consciousness.” But I would say that 
it cannot be “beyond concrete existence.” The ex- 
istential self-understanding need not necessarily 
be conscious; it can take place also in unconscious 
action.” Similarly Barth has more recently (CD, 
IV:I, 766) come to speak of faith as “an action 
and decision of the whole man,” “his existential 
knowledge,” even his “self-understanding.” Yet his 
previous position is still heard on p. 741: “Chris- 
tian faith is something concealed in the Christian 
religion (like the true Church in its visibility). 
As such it can only be believed. It can be known 
and confessed only in faith.” 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS 


Foundations of the Responsible Society. By 
G. New York: Abing- 
don, 1959. 304 pages. $6.00. 


As the author of this book is distinguished 
for the range of his scholarship, so is the 
book unique for the extent of its coverage. It 
isa comprehensive survey of major problems 
in the application of Christian social ethics, 
which manages to maintain in the space of a 
single volume a surprising exploration in 
depth along with its coverage in breadth. 

Muelder has added to his original training 
in philosophical and theological disciplines 
the necessary additional study to qualify him 
| also in the related social sciences. His in- 
sights are therefore enriched by the multiple 
competence required for social ethics at its 
creative best. He is not only at home with 
historical and contemporary theological 
trends. He also knows what sociologists 
mean by such things as communal and as- 

sociative, or status and roles, and what lead- 
| ing economists are saying about such things 
as managed markets or inflation. Footnotes 
and bibliography indicate an impressive mas- 
tery of varied source material. Such work ‘“‘at 
§ the intersectional points of theological, philo- 
sophical, and social science disciplines” is 
dificult and often neglected in recent years. 
This book demonstrates, however, that it is 
through this approach that Christian social 
ethics will make its mature and distinctive 
contribution. 

This book is distinguished by its coverage 
of recent ecumenical sources. Extensive sur- 
veys are included of positions taken by the 
gteat conferences leading up to and follow- 
ing the organization of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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Many will miss extended discussion of 
biblical bases or theological backgrounds. 
Muelder promises another book in this area 
which should help to round out the more 
concrete and contemporary treatment in this 
volume. In the introduction, he limits the 
scope of this publication to “aspects of re- 
sponsibility about which there are persistent 
theoretical as well as practical differences 
among competent scholars.” Under the ru- 
bric of the responsible society he therefore 
covers our basic familial, educational, politi- 
cal, economic, and religious institutions. Par- 
ticular emphasis, involving almost half the 
book, is given to economic problems and re- 
lated political issues. 

In a survey of such dimensions each reader 
will miss some emphasis he considers impor- 
tant. Some of the topics on which the present 
reviewer would have preferred additional 
material are the relevance of the norm of 
love, the ethics of economic competition, and 
the consumers’ cooperative movement. It is 
difficult to see why the extremely crucial 
problems of international life are given so 
much less systematic and satisfying treat- 
ment than is the field of economic affairs. 

That this list of possible inadequacies is so 
brief is a tribute to the comprehensive nature 
of the book. Omissions are more than bal- 
anced by the long list of topics here treated 
which are often omitted from such discus- 
sions. There are excellent chapters on agri- 
cultural policy and on the “undeveloped art” 
of responsible consumption. Other neglected 
areas discussed include social aspects of law 
and the relationship of church-sponsored to 
public social welfare agencies. Content is 
specific enough to cover such items as the 
great drought in the southwest, part time 
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employment of youth, or “right-to-work” 
laws. 

Within the limits of available space the 
general approach is balanced and profound. 
There are particularly good discussions of 
the causes of contemporary family disorgani- 
zation and of the relationship of the state to 
economic activity. At points there is some 
extremely compact writing, including in a 
series of phrases in a single sentence enough 
content for an hour’s class discussion. In a 
single paragraph on p. 128 there is as com- 
prehensive a criticism of “libertarianism” as 
one is likely to find anywhere. On pp. 141-43 
there is also a remarkably succinct yet in- 
clusive criticism of communism. 

This characteristic of style does not make 
for easy reading, but it provides a rewarding 
experience. No minister or professor of reli- 
gion can read this without an enlarged view 
of his field. Even specialists are likely to find 
stimulating suggestions at numerous points. 
Without a doubt this is one of the few most 
significant books published in its field in re- 
cent years. 

Harvey SEIFERT 

Southern California School of Theology 


HISTORY 


On the Philosophy of History. By JACQUES 
Maritain. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1957. xi + 180 pages. $3.50. 


This is a belated review of a meaty little 
book on a basic problem by a distinguished 
philosopher. Two years after its first publica- 
tion it is still worth a favorable notice, for it 
is as timely and relevant now as then and its 
basic thesis is still ahead of its time. That 
thesis, stated simply, is that the philosophy 
of history is less a branch of history than of 
philosophy and that, in philosophy, it is less 
a branch of metaphysics than of ethics. The 
philosopher of history, therefore, is less con- 
cerned with causal analysis and prediction 
than he is—or should be—with human 
meanings and values as they are discernible 
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in the strange mixture of good and evil in all 
historical events. He must know the right 
questions to ask about the notion of “prog- 
ress” in history and about the strange mys- 
tery of human freedom and divine provi- 
dence. Maritain insists that the good historian 
is more of a poet than a scientist, more 
deeply concerned to understand la condition 
humaine than to forecast its future. 

He realizes that most working historians 
mistrust, to the point of loathing, the preten- 
sions of the kind of philosophy of history 
that has been typical since Hegel (p. 29ff.). 
This is because the Hegelian view interprets 
history as a branch of science, governed by 
“necessitating laws” and rational schemata 
(p. 32). But most sensitive and critical his- 
torians see no such metaphysical structures 
in the historical dramas they recount and 
they react to the proposal of a universal 
schematism (e.g., Spengler, Toynbee, et al.) 
with deep suspicion. Maritain sides with the 
historians on this point—but then goes on to 
argue for “‘a genuine philosophy of history” 
which tries less to explain history, in causal 
terms, than to evaluate it, in ethical terms. 
History is a form of human wisdom and the 
good historian must needs be a man both 
deeply cultured and deeply concerned with 
“moral, political, religious, technical and ar- 
tistic values” (p. 7). This double-notion— 
that history is a humanistic discipline and 
that the philosophy of history is a branch of 
moral philosophy—is the essence of Mari- 
tain’s essay. 

It is developed, albeit sketchily, in four 
pendent chapters. The first analyzes certain 
“axiomatic formulas or functional laws” 
which Maritain finds are basic and universal 
moral clues which may guide the historical 
observer in his exploration of the moral am- 
biguities in human affairs (Chapter IJ). 
Then comes an analysis of eleven “typologi- 
cal formulas or vectorial laws” which emerge 
in the transitions and mutations of historical 
process. These are not causal laws, either— 
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but, rather, interpretive categories which 
illuminate the empirical facts of good and 
evil co-existing in historical events and ex- 
plicate the correlations of divine sovereignty 
and human freedom (Chapter III). 

In a third section, Maritain turns to the 
problem of God and history and seeks to 
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which see God as an immanent cause in spe- 
cific historical events and the Christian view 
of history which recognizes God as the 
ground and end of human affairs—and 
therefore of their history and destiny (Chap- 
ter IV). Finally, there is an epilogue in 
which Maritain appraises Toynbee and de- 
faults him, not for his historical blunders or 
the lack of omniscience but rather for his 
theological deficiency. Thus, it turns out 
that, for Maritain, the philosophy of history 
is really ancilla to the theology of history. 
The study of history must be guided not 
only by the ethical, but also by dogmatic 
criteria as well. 

A brief review cannot even catalogue the 
rich insights of this book—just as in its turn 
the book is so compact that none of its major 
themes is really spelled out or “verified” by 
historical demonstration. Secular philoso- 
phers will rightly complain of the ease by 
vhich the philosophy of history is turned 
Into the theology of history. Secular histo- 
rans—some of whom might agree with 

aritain’s emphasis upon “evaluation”— 
vill doubt that Maritain’s “laws” are as 
euristically fruitful as he believes them to 
be. Some Protestant theologians (Barth, et 

.) would find the section on divine provi- 
fence and human freedom dangerously an- 
hropic. 

For all this, Maritain’s central point— 
hat historical reflection is incurably ethical 
nits quality and import—needs to be pon- 
ered long and deeply and deserves to be 
Xperimented with in actual historical ex- 
position. It has come to be widely recognized 

at the historian’s vaunted “objectivity” is a 
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myth, and it has long been known that histor- 
ical knowledge is not controlling or predic- 
tive knowledge. But can history be written 
from the standpoint, say, of the Christian 
ethic and still be rigorous in its methodology 
and fruitful in its generalizations? This 
question has yet to be answered decisively, 
either pro or con, for most modern history 
is either Hegelian or positivist or “sectar- 
ian’”’—as, indeed, many of Maritain’s own 
historical judgments appear to a non-Cath- 
olic. 

On the Philosophy of History is more of a 
presage than a proof. It has not created 
much of a stir thus far amongst historians 
or philosophers. Nor is it likely to do so in 
the near future. But the question it poses and 
the thesis it proposes require attention from 
historian and theologian alike. Together they 
look toward a Christian sense of human af- 
fairs in which both history and selfhood are 
grounded in God’s grace and adventual sov- 
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history and religion . . . provides an ap- 
preciation of Old Testament literature as 
a collection af books by a diversity of au- 
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Scrolls . . . maps of Palestine . . . bibliog- 
raphy. 256 pages; Aug. 27. $4.00 
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ereignty. To lay this task upon the Christian 
historian is no small service or achievement. 


ALBERT C, OUTLER 
Southern Methodist University 


Man, Morals and History, Today's Legacy 
from Ancient Times and Biblical Peoples. 
By Cuester C. McCown. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. xvii + 350 


pages. $5.00. 


When C. C. McCown died on January 11, 
1958, biblical scholarship lost one of its most 
versatile figures; an archaeologist, an his- 
torian, a New Testament scholar, and a 
teacher of note. Man, Morals and History 
was in the hands of the publishers at the time 
of its author’s death, and its catholicity. and 
expansiveness reflect Dr. McCown’s own 
many-sided interests. Although he describes 
his work as “an historical sketch,” it is in 
reality much more than this modest descrip- 
tion implies. It does, indeed, include a com- 
prehensive summary of ancient Near East- 
ern history from the beginnings to the first 
Jewish revolt, with special concentration on 
the history of the Hebrew people. The his- 
torical sketch is, however, a vehicle for the 
author’s interpretation of the events which 
he describes. His point of view is strongly 
evolutionary and humanistic, history being 
regarded as the record of man’s search for 
value and meaning, and his cumulative prog- 
ress in this quest. In the specific treatment 
of Hebrew culture the author emphasizes 
the formative effect of physical and racial 
environment to the point of making it de- 
terminative of Israelite civilization and 
thought. An “outer cup,” the Near East as 
a whole, surrounds an “inner cup,” the land 
of Palestine, and these two together shape 
the contents of the cup, the culture of the 
people. Thus Israelite life and thought is 
conceived as the reaction of the nation to 
“two sets of external features” (p. 29). As 
to the contents of the cup, Dr. McCown re- 
gards the moral values and ideals to which a 
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civilization gives rise as the most significant 
of its products, and consequently he pays 
relatively little attention to the theological 
basis on which the moral values rest. The 
category of revelation scarcely appears in 
the book, since it lies beyond the reach of 
the scientific historian. 

The statement of the major themes of the 
book together with a survey of pre-Israelite 
times in Palestine occupies Part I, “The Cup 
of Life.” This leads to a factual survey of 
Hebrew history in Part II. Here the au- 
thor’s extensive knowledge of Palestinian ar- 
chaeology is exploited to the full. The reader 
will find here a judicious, if all too brief, 
treatment of the major area of biblical his- 
toriography. The factual section is followed 
by an interpretation of the significance of 
Israelite history under the title “What the 
Runner Reads” (Part III). The last section 
of the book presents an appraisal of the re- 
sult of the historical process in which the 
ideals, hopes, and achievements of biblical 
times are evaluated. In these last two sec- 
tions there is a masterful discussion of the 
social ideals of the ancient Near East, a sub- 
ject on which Dr. McCown had expressed 
himself more fully in his earlier work, The 
Genesis of the Social Gospel. 

Three incidental features of Dr. Mc- 
Cown’s work are of great value to a teacher 
of Bible. The chronological tables are the 
most convenient that the reviewer has yet 
seen in print. As one would expect from the 
author of Th: Ladder of Progress in Pales- 
tine the archaeological material is exceed- 
ingly well handled, and the author consist- 
ently directs his readers to the original 
sources on which his conclusions are based. 
The wide-ranging bibliography is a handy 
compendium of the secondary sources for 
the history of Israelite culture. 

Man, Morals, and History is a vigorous 
defense of an approach to biblical studies 
which is today under heavy attack. Its au- 
thor was an “objective historian’ who wore 
the title proudly, and defended the validity 
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of his position with energy and scholarship. 
While the reviewer does not agree with the 
basic presuppositions of the book, feeling 
that they submerge the uniqueness of the 
biblical record and do less than justice to its 
insistence on the importance of the acts of 
God, he is, nevertheless, grateful for Dr. 
McCown’s work. Too often the attacks on 
“objective history” are leveled against straw 
men, and the fashionable theological view 
does not always take account of the strength 
of the traditional historical position when it 
is powerfully and honestly pursued. This 
book, Dr. McCown’s monument, will prob- 
ably stand tall among biblical works for 
some time to come. 


LAWRENCE E. TooMBs 
Drew University 


Christianity in a Revolutionary Age; Vol. I, 
The Nineteenth Century in Europe: Back- 
ground and the Roman Catholic Phase. 
By KennetH Scott Latourette. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. xiv + 
498 pages. $6.00. 


With this volume Professor Latourette 
begins the publication of a_ five-volume 
survey of the history of the Christian 
church in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. He plans to devote three volumes 
to the period which was brought to a close 
by the first World War and two to the more 
recent decades. The first half of this initial 
volume describes the background of what he 
calls the Revolutionary Age, thus setting the 
stage for the series as a whole. This includes 
a comprehensive and well-balanced discus- 
sion of the impact upon Christianity of the 
new political, economic, and _ intellectual 
forces. The second half of the volume pre- 
sents a detailed account of Roman Cathol- 
icism in Europe during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Chapters are devoted to the papacy ; to 
the religious orders, societies, and congrega- 
tions; to worship and the devotional life; to 
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theological developments ; and to a country- 
by-country analysis of Roman Catholic 
strengths and weaknesses. This portion of 
the volume is especially valuable in making 
available much information in brief compass 
that would otherwise be somewhat difficult 
to locate with ease. 

Professor Latourette’s present project re- 
veals a marked shift from the chronological 
framework which he adopted for his multi- 
volume History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tiantty. In that work he described the nine- 
teenth century as “the great century” in the 
history of Christianity and devoted as many 
volumes to it as he did to all the preceding 
eighteen centuries. It was the period since 
1914 that he characterized as an “advance 
through storm.” He now antedates the time 
of storm to include the nineteenth century, 
with the new age being introduced by the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. 
What he describes as “the storm of revolu- 
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tion” expressed itself in powerful new eco- 
nomic and intellectual forces as well as in 
political change and military conflict, and it 
is still continuing with the end of the revolu- 
tionary age as yet undetermined. Although 
this time of troubles has presented the most 
grave threats to Christianity that the faith 
has ever known, Professor Latourette con- 
tends that Christianity has responded to the 
challenge with amazing vigor and has ex- 
hibited as great a vitality as it has ever dis- 
played. Thus, in spite of the fact that there 
have been large defections to the faith, he 
believes it to be both a naive and a hasty 
judgment to speak of mankind having en- 
tered the early stages of a post-Christian era. 
Christianity, he asserts, is neither a waning 
force nor a dying faith. 

This is the thesis which he seeks to defend 
as an historian, but it is actually a thesis 
that can be defended only by a man of faith. 
For the revolution makes no sense unless 
there is a real struggle for the minds and 
hearts of men, and since the returns are not 
all in there is much that hangs in the balance. 
Professor Latourette’s second thought in 
antedating “the storm of revolution” to the 
close of the eighteenth century is undoubt- 
edly a sound historical judgment, but his 
purpose in linking the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries would seem to be to provide 
a sufficient span of time so that he can mar- 
shall the needed balance of gains and losses 
to sustain an essentially non-historical judg- 
ment. It would seem self-evident that the 
losses since 1914 that have been occasioned 
by the spread of Communism, the rise of 
nationalism in former colonial areas, the 
pervasive attraction of secular liberalism 
elsewhere, and the impact of technological de- 
velopments everywhere are scarcely counter- 
balanced by any striking parallel gains for 
the Christian faith. It may well be that the 
Christian West may one day need to be 
re-evangelized from the former mission out- 
posts in the East. If this should be the out- 
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come of our time of troubles, then in retro- 
spect it would be clear that the middle 
decades of the twentieth century did repre- 
sent the early stages of a post-Christian era, 


Winturop S. Hupson 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


THEOLOGY 


Spirit, Son and Father. By Henry P. Van 
Dusen. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1958. xii + 180 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Van Dusen, President of Union The- 
ological Seminary, has selected the title of 
his suggestive book with care. For he con- 
cerns himself with the degree of illumination 
which comes to the Christian when the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit becomes the starting 
point for theological ventures. In these lec- 
tures which were given first on the James A. 
Gray Fund at the Divinity School of Duke 
University, it is pointed out that the con- 
sideration of the relation of the Holy Spirit 
to the church occupies a critical position in 
ecumenical discussions. In addition, the ap- 
parent willingness of the churches that the 
sects alone should exhibit interest in the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit deprives the 
churches of a source of vitality. 

Following the statement of certain intro- 
ductory concerns comes a historical section 
dealing with the Bible and the development 
of the dogmas concerning the Holy Spirit in 
the discussions of the church. In his study 
of the Holy Spirit in the New Testament, 
Dr. Van Dusen is led to conclude that a real 
distinction can be made between the faith of 
Jesus and the faith of the early church. Fur- 
thermore, he departs from certain skepticism 
about our ability to unveil the faith of Jesus. 
In ~his study of the discussions in church 
history, the author notes the struggle be- 
tween ecclesiastical caution and those move- 
ments which emphasized the vital presence of 
the Holy Spirit. And he calls our attention 
to the remarkable contribution in their mis- 
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sionary outreach of the last 150 years made 
by the Protestant sects who were “radical” 
by reason of their insistence upon the Chris- 
tian’s experience of the Holy Spirit (p. 83). 

In the third part of the book, the author 
turns to the task of analyzing the “relation 
of the Holy Spirit to the other major ele- 
ments within Christian belief.” With respect 
to the doctrine of man, Dr. Van Dusen ar- 
gues that the account in Genesis of man’s 
creation imago det requires us to think of the 
relation between God and man as “kinship 
of essential nature” (p. 99). Unfortunately, 
the term “essential” is ambiguous in the light 
of contemporary theological discussion, and 
such a term requires further explication be- 
fore the reader can feel confident of the pre- 
cise implications of the author’s analysis. In 
the discussion of the doctrine of God, Van 
Dusen judges that more emphasis upon the 
Holy Spirit would help to correct crude an- 
thropomorphic accents in that such a stress 
“enables us to think of that same will and 
purpose present in human flesh in Jesus 
Christ as pervasively present throughout all 
Reality” (p. 120). 

In the fourth part, the author examines 
the doctrine of the Trinity. He finds that the 
“Trinity of Experience” has been eclipsed 
by the “Trinity of Dogma.” Dissatisfaction 
with theoretical discussion should not blind 
us to our intimations of the Trinity in our 
experience of “Reality.” It is suggested that 
the best analogy by which we can conceive 
of the Trinity may be to think of one human 
person “in three aspects of his self-expres- 
sion, in three functions and sets of relation- 
ships” (p. 178). 

Dr. Van Dusen has possessed an excep- 
tional opportunity to review a considerable 
section of the vast panorama of the religions 
of the world. Therefore, I am impressed 
with his conviction that a bond of unity 
among many religions exists by reason of 
their common interest in “the Spirit.” But 
the author is convinced also that the cri- 
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terion of that which is truly from the Holy 
Spirit is kinship to the Spirit of Christ (pp. 
66, 85, 114, 119, 143). Are we entitled to 
both of these convictions at one and the same 
time? Secondly, the universality of interest 
in “the Spirit” is interpreted as testimony to 
the biblical declaration that God has not left 
himself without witness (p. 25). But if we 
follow the manifestations of this universal 
interest, will we not be led to the thought 
that it is “the gods” (rather than God) who 
have not left themselves without witnesses ? 

Dr. Van Dusen’s book is part of an ex- 
tensive project the fulfillment of which seems 
impossible at an early date. Readers will 
wish that some abatement of his many duties 
will give him more opportunity to pursue 
his plan. The book will place before minis- 
ters and laymen a discussion of many of the 
critical problems in the history of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit. And by reason of 
the frequent citation of sources, it will place 
the reader in contact with other contempo- 
rary works of importance dealing with the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Rosert M. MonTGOMERY 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Early Christian Doctrines. By J. N. D. 
Ketty. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. xi + 500 pages. Index. $5.75. 


This book is written in the belief that a 
history of early Christian doctrine, which 
includes a great many original source texts 
in English, is now necessary. I am not sure 
that I agree with this assumption. The texts 
from which the history of early Christian 
doctrine is to be reconstructed have been and 
still are available in good English transla- 
tions, and what is really needed now is a 
thorough-going historical review in a critical 
fashion of these texts. 

Each generation of Christian scholars 
must, however, publish its own textbooks 
under the spirit of the time. This one is 
unquestionably a support for the neo-ec- 


clesiasticism and the neo-orthodoxy of our 
post-war generations. 

The book begins in the background of 
New Testament teaching and carries 
through in eleven chapters to a final defini- 
tion of the sacraments. The entire presenta- 
tion of this matter is under the high church 
concept of the value of doctrine and sacra- 
ments. It will be therefore a rather fine text- 
book for the high church schools but will 
not be of too much service for the historical 
critical approach to the history of doctrine. 

In Part IV the book devotes some forty 
pages to a discussion of eschatology. The 
book is commendable in that it uses wher- 
ever possible the English language, in that 
it relies very extensively upon source mate- 
rial, and in that it gives throughout a very 
high-grade bibliography. 

In his preface, Mr. Kelly, who is Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall at Oxford, states that 
attention to the theological climate of our 
own time and to what he considers to be 
some new insights into early thought prevent 
him from investigating “wider problems 
which the evolution of dogma inevitably 
raises.” This perfectly describes the nature 
of the book. What those changes with regard 
to early Christian thought are is not clear 
to me as I read his book, and I do miss very 
much the investigation of the serious critical 
problems involved. 

While I expect for this book a wide read- 
ing in certain circles, I still have the hope 
that the normal student in preparation for 
an understanding of Christian history will 
rely upon the sources themselves and upon 
the wider views of history in general. The 
“theological climate” to which Mr. Kelly 
refers is calling for a great many re-writings 
of materials already available. Mr. Kelly’s 
Early Christian Doctrines is one of these 
answers to our modern need for a better 
understanding of doctrine. To this end it will 
be of great service. 

Epwin P. BootH 

Boston University School of Theology 
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The Formation of Christian Dogma. By 
MarTIn WeErNneR. Translated by S. G. F. 
Brandon. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957. xvi + 352 pages. $7.50. 


The title-page of this book reveals that it 
was rewritten in shortened form by the au- 
thor (who is professor in the University of 
Bern) from his Entstehung des christlichen 
Dogmas (1941, second edition 1954). It was 
then translated by Dr. Brandon, who is pro- 
fessor of comparative religion in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. 

The great merit of this work is that it 
provides the English-speaking world with a 
concise introduction to the school of New 
Testament interpretation known as konse- 
quent-eschatologisch (consistent or thor- 
ough-going eschatological, p. 9), founded by 
Johannes Weiss (1892) and Albert Schweit- 
zer (1901). Building on the work of his 
distinguished predecessors (this book is ded- 
icated to Dr. Schweitzer), the author pre- 
sents an imposing array of evidence to show 
that the attempts of the early church to ex- 
plain the delay in the parousia caused a 
whole series of radical changes in its doc- 
trine. 

Werner holds, e.g., that the widespread 
Hellenization often noted in the development 
of catholic Christianity was caused by what 
is called “de-eschatologizing” rather than 
vice versa (p. 293). In other words, the con- 
tinued delay in the parousia caused the early 
church to turn to Greek modes of thought 
for an explanation of it. 

Specific doctrines in which Werner holds 
that a basic change took place are those of 
tedemption, of baptism and the eucharist, of 
the person of Christ, and of the church. 

Werner’s familiarity with the streams and 
currents of development in Christian doc- 
trine is thorough, and the book is worth 
while, inter alia, for an insight into this 
Process. Many will feel, however, that the 
Causes for change and development in Chris- 
tian thought are too complex to be explained 
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on the basis of “de-eschatologizing” alone. It 
may also be true that our concepts of what 
Hellenization means will have to be revised 
in the light of recent discoveries. 

On the whole, the translator has done his 
work well, though he has not always suc- 
ceeded in reducing the ponderous German 
periods to manageable proportions. For in- 
stance, the original shines through this sen- 
tence near the top of p. 303: “There lacked 
not those who viewed this widespread secu- 
larization of the Church with alarm and pro- 
tested against it.” There are such examples 
of unnecessary hyphenations as “Redemp- 
tive-work” (p. 116), “daimonic-powers” (p. 
117), “angelic-being” (p. 132), and “Vir- 
gin-birth” (p. 143). Greek words are 


transliterated ; the long “o’s” are sometimes 
rarely or never. 


marked, the long “e’s” 
F. W. Gincricu 


Albright College 


Communism and the Theologians. By 
C. West. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1958. 387 + indices. $6.00. 


The common practice among Americans 
is to write off the Communist movement for 
its errors in theory and inhumanity in prac- 
tice. The author of this work sees the church 
and the Communist party as “movable ships 
on the stream of revolutionary change of our 
day, and not rocks in its way, or debris chok- 
ing it. The first requirement of an effective 
Christian encounter with Communism is to 
recognize this common factor as one which 
is God-given” (p. 331). His volume is sub- 
titled “Study of an Encounter.” The living 
relation of concrete human beings is the 
realm of the encounter. “The task of theo- 
logians is to help the Christian guide the 
Communist back to the road which is the 
world” (p. 387). Even though the substance 
of this work was presented to Yale Univer- 
sity for the doctorate in philosophy it is 
pervaded with the conviction that divine 
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providence is at work amid our feeble ef- 
forts. It is written with the author’s eye to 
the neo-orthodox, crisis theology, dogmattk 
knot-hole of the right field fence. Occa- 
sionally, the fact that the author has been in 
the ball-game, both in Asia and Eastern 
Europe, breaks through the theological anal- 
ysis with real insight. 

Of each theologian he presents he asks 
what sort of experience gives direction to his 
thought, how adequate the theology is to 
meet the strongest challenges of Marxism, 
what he has to say about Christian action in 
the face of present-day Communism. He first 
presents Emil Brunner as the prime example 
of the polemical response to Communism. 
“Communism, for Brunner, is the most con- 
sistent and thorough example of the principle 
of totalitarianism in all history” (pp. 27-28). 
He then finds the antithesis to Brunner in 
Josef Hromadka as an encounter of the 
Christian revelation and the reality of Com- 
munism without an attempt to accommodate 
one to the other ideologically. His presenta- 
tion is succinct and clear, appreciative and 
yet critical. He concludes, “Yet Hromadka’s 
and the Hungarians’ own repentance, for all 
its biblical sound, follows too closely the 
requirements of adjustment to the power of 
Communism to be wholly convincing. It is 
repentance for past sins, for dependence on 
a dying social order with its injustices, not 
for present sins in a new order” (p. 75). 

Under the title of Religious Socialism he 
treats Paul Tillich. Unfortunately he deals 
with that period in the nineteen thirties when 
Tillich was particularly active politically 
prior to the second of his disappointments 
with the socialist kairos. Tillich’s waiting 
amid a “‘sacred void” suggests an irrelevance 
to his inclusion here if contemporary en- 
counter is the issue. In fact, it is in the work 
of Walter Dirks, the Roman Catholic editor 
of Die Frankfurter Hefte, that Tillich’s pres- 
ence is justified. Oddly, the chapter on Til- 
lich has a five page appendix on Nicholas 
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Berdyaev who is admitted to be “the first 
Christian thinker to take with full serious- 
ness the revolutionary aspect of the Marxist 
challenge, both in its attack on religious ide- 
ologies and its working view of history” (p. 
111). This being so, why such short shrift? 

Reinhold Niebuhr then gets sixty pages 
representing an American encounter. With 
an acumen characteristic throughout his 
analyses he observes, “Primary reality lies 
for him not with the power of social move- 
ments toward revolution, nor with the pres- 
ent victory of a risen Christ, but with the 
immediate struggles of men in their sin with 
the social powers and responsibilities before 
them” (p. 117). The faith that informs the 
author intrudes itself to conclude, “It is in 
(sic) the power of God and not of man 
which opens the way for Christian action. 

“Had Niebuhr developed this theme more 
through all his writing, he might have seen 
more clearly that Christian encounter with 
the earthly power of Communism finds its 
first resource in God’s evangelistic commis- 
sion, to reach the Communist with both truth 
and love, and only secondly in a strategic 
resistance to his political power” (pp. 175- 
176). It is precisely here that Niebuhr’s en- 
counter is American, and relevant to reality. 
West sees Niebuhr with that right-field 
knot-hole limiting his view. Incidentally, the 
positions of George F. Kennan and John F. 
Dulles are clearly distinguished in the first 
chapter and related to Niebuhr here. 

Karl Barth and his critics receive one 
hundred and forty-nine pages of attention, 
because of the author’s conviction that “the 
most significant types of this encounter in 
Europe today, especially in Germany, are 
rogted in Barthian theology” (p. 177). 
Nevertheless, he admits that “his theological 
prospective on what was and what was not 
worthy of attention and study seems to have 
left him uninformed about Communism and 
unimpressed with Marxism until very recent 
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years’ (p. 183) One cannot help but won- 
der about the usefulness of a theologian who 
could erroneously affirm as Barth did that 
Communism “has never committed the crime 
of anti-Semitism” (p. 301). To attribute 
Communism’s brutalities to Russia rather 
than to Communism is a distinction without 
a difference. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, cited with enthusi- 
asm and fervor, lifts the work from the 
realm of merely insightful theological analy- 
sis to meaningful encounter and reality. “It 
is to Bonhoeffer that we owe the insight that 
the maturity of this organized, technical 
world, within the limits of its own relative 
problem-solving concerns, is a fact of God’s 
providence in our time before which revolu- 
tionary impulses and Christian apologetics 
alike must show the respect which reality 
sooner or later demands of everyone” (p. 
340). 

One cannot escape the feeling that this 
work does not tell the whole story. If it 
does, then theology is in a bad way, and 
Christians facing Communism cannot ex- 
pect much guidance from theologians. Bon- 
hoeffer’s point of view, expressed above, 
calling for respect for reality seems 
particularly to the point. In 1952 the theo- 
logical faculty at Boston University ex- 
pressed itself quite fully and ably on the 
encounter. Clearly there are other knot-holes 
through which to view the game that deserve 
attention. 

This is, however, a challenging and stimu- 
lating book. It is regrettable that the bibliog- 
raphy was omitted although some footnotes 
provide leads. The author’s concluding chap- 
‘er contains some genuinely helpful sugges- 
tions regarding the Christian’s confrontation 
with Communism, but it is difficult to dis- 
tern the connection between these and all 
that has gone before. 


JoHN FREDERICK OLSON 
Syracuse University 


Available for the first time in 
many years—the two famous 


volumes of Hebrew instruction 


by 


WILLIAM RAINEY 
HARPER 


Elements of Hebrew 
by An Inductive Method 


Paper $1.50 


Introductory Hebrew 
Method and Manual 


Paper $1.75 


The renowned Harper method 
teaches the student to read entire 
words during the first lesson, stead- 
ily increases scope and facility un- 
til he is well prepared for advanced 
study by the end of the first semes- 
ter. Though Harper—then Presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago— 
died in 1906, he foresaw and ap- 
plied the most modern language- 
teaching techniques. 


Through your bookseller 


university of Chicago press 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


In Canada: The University of Toronto Press 
Toronto, Ontario 
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THE BIBLE 


The Psalms as Christian Praise. By R. B. Y. 
Scott. New York: Association Press, 
1958. 94 pages. $1.25. 


This volume appears as one of the World 
Christian Books and is a most useful addi- 
tion to the series. The Psalter has not lacked 
commentators in recent years and several 
portly volumes have appeared in succession. 
The present volume should find a large re- 
ception for in concise form the author con- 
veys to us the recent results of modern schol- 
arship. Nothing of value is omitted here and 
the reader can get a complete understanding 
of the classification of the Psalms (Gattungs- 
forschung) the vital reference (Sitz im Le- 
ben) and an understanding, too, of how the 
Hebrew in his own strange way of thinking 
could unite the one and the many in his 
thought of Corporate Personality. Not that 
the author uses these technical terms: he 
makes these ideas clear in simple terms for 
“the ordinary members of the church.” Thus 
in adequate fashion he sets the student of 
Scripture at the point where he may read 
with understanding. 

There is here profund appreciation of the 
spiritual values represented in the tradition 
of the Hebrew devotional life, for this book 
of Psalms presents the distilled piety of 
many centuries and the concentrated reli- 
gious life of countless generations. And 
the human heart is the same in its moods and 
aspirations through all the centuries. It still 
“finds us” in the deepest part of our being. 
Dr. Scott’s Canadian origin qualifies him in 
eminent degree to unfold the riches of this 
heritage and he writes con amore. The ori- 
gin of the Psalter and the nature of its con- 
tents are clearly set forth, as is also the 
transmission of the text through the cen- 
turies. Wise words are spoken as to the Jew- 
ish origin of this songbook which has be- 
come the hymnbook of the world. The con- 
cluding chapter deals with the Psalms as 
Christian Scripture and here the author 


offers sound guidance. The value of this 
volume is in inverse proportion to its size 
and it should find an ample reception from 
all students of Scripture. 


JoHN PATERSON 
Drew University (emeritus) 


The People of God in the Old Testament. By 
H. J. Kraus, (World Christian Books.) 
New York: Association Press, 1958. 92 
pages. $1.25. 


Professors can hardly afford to look down 
their noses at the World Christian Books 
series. About twenty-five have appeared thus 
far, aimed at presenting “fundamental Chris- 
tian beliefs in layman’s language.” The edi- 
tor of the series is Bishop Stephen Neill ; the 
various authors represent not only various 
countries but also continents. 

Hans-Joachim Kraus of Hamburg, one of 
Germany’s younger Old Testament scholars, 
has written very competently in German, 
including among his volumes a commentar) 
on Lamentations in the Biblischer Kom- 
mentar series. The reviewer judges that the 
present volume is a translation, but it is a 
pungent one, based evidently. on a forceful 
original. 

Here is a 92-page digest in the layman’ 
language of the meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment, ending with a ringing challenge that 
it is “only when the church [today] lives 
constantly on the basis of the Old Testament 
message of judgment and grace that it can 
really live at all” (p. 90). We find in Old 
Testament pages that the people of God are 
continually saying “No” to God’s sover- 
eignty; and here is the church today faced § 
with the deadly peril of separating itsel! 
from the Old Testament and succumbing to 
Greek and Gentile standards of value. The 
author leaves open the meaning of the mass 
gathering of the Jews in Palestine today—is 
God about to act again? 


Joun H. ScAMMON 
Andover Newton Theological School 
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The Book of Tobit. By FRANK ZIMMER- 
MANN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. xii + 190 pages. $5.00. 


This volume is the seventh in the admir- 
able series, Dropsie College Edition of Jew- 
ish Apocryphal Literature. Like the others 
in this set the volume is well executed and 
infused with the finest type of scholarship. 
The author has brought to his work not only 
his great learning in Aramaic and rabbinics 
but some fresh though not radical insights to 
the understanding of the Book of Tobit. 

In nine short sections constituting forty- 
two pages Dr. Zimmermann has discussed 
the usual introductory problems: synopsis 
and folk themes, relation to other writings, 
place and date of writing, teachings, ver- 
sions, title, original language, and need for 
an eclectic text. 

On the basis of a careful study of Stith 
Thompson’s work in the field of folkloristic 
motifs Dr. Zimmermann has pointed out that 
“the book of Tobit has rich, ramifying as- 
sociations in the folklore of the world” (p. 
)). “No less than 24 stories are associated 
with the outlines of the Tobit tale” (p. 5, n. 
|). The presence of the dog in this story is 
explained by recourse to a folktale in which 
the dog played an important part. However, 
through the reworking of the folktale the 
tunction of the dog was lost. “All the story 
teller could remember was that somewhere 
in the story there had been a dog” (p. 10) 
and on that basis the dog was retained in 
our version of Tobit. 

Besides the folk themes which underly the 
book, “the author of Tobit is strongly influ- 
enced by the biblical writings, not only in 
matters of thought, but in style, dialogue and 
imagery” (p. 12). Dr. Zimmermann is rightly 
sceptical about the parallels adduced by 
‘cholars with Ben Sira. However, it is quite 
clear that the author of Tobit used the story 
t Ahiqar to give historicity and stature 

0 Tobit (p. 15). 

In regard to the locale of writing Dr. Zim- 
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mermann introduces a new hypothesis which 
this reviewer believes has considerable merit. 
On the same grounds as one may find else- 
where Dr. Zimmermann rejects Babylonia as 
a possible locale of composition. One of the 
arguments often used at this point is the 
author’s hazy knowledge of Mesopotamian 
geography. From the testimony of others, as 
well as from the reviewer’s personal experi- 
ence, it must be observed that the average 
semi-educated person of Palestine today has 
a very poor conception of both directions and 
distances, not to mention the length of time 
it may take to get from one place to another. 
This is to say then that a lack of accurate 
knowledge of the geography of an area must 
not be pressed too strongly to prove non- 
residence in such an area. For several rea- 
sons including the problem of language Dr. 
Zimmermann also rejects Egypt. At this point 
it might be said that since the language ques- 
tion plays some part in the problem of locale 
it might have been better had the author 
discussed it first. Since, from internal evi- 
dence it is clear that the author was of the 
diaspora, Palestine must also be rejected as 
the locale. On quite plausible grounds Dr. 
Zimmermann then argues for Antioch as the 
place of writing. This conclusion accords 
well with both the date of the book and the 
original language of composition. 

In regard to date and language Dr. Zim- 
mermann has no novel views. Excepting 
chapters 13 and 14 he dates the composition 
of the main narrative of the book “around 
the time of Antiochus IV (d. 165 [sic!] 
B.C.E.).” Chapter 13 must have been writ- 
ten sometime after the destruction of the 
temple and chapter 14 between A.D. 70 and 
113-115. The extant Greek text(s) of the 
book were undoubtedly translated from He- 
brew but as Zimmermann rightly argues the 
underlying text must have been Aramaic. To 
the linguistic arguments which Dr. Zimmer- 
mann adduces may now be added fragments 
of four Tobit manuscripts found at OQum- 
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ran. Three are in Aramaic and one in He- 
brew; a preliminary investigation of these 
materials points to Aramaic as the original 
language of the book. 

As in the other volumes of this series, the 
Greek text is printed on one page and op- 
posite it the translation. The S text as edited 
by Rahlfs is used but since B has so many 
valuable readings it must not be neglected. 
Consequently Zimmermann would prefer an 
eclectic text. For purposes of convenience 
the B text is printed in its entirety at the 
end of the book. The translation is consist- 
ently well done and is a delight to read. The 
commentary and critical notes furnish the 
reader with many new insights into the 
meaning of the text and justifications for the 
readings and translations. 

Six appendices in addition to the printing 
of the text of B deal in greater detail with 
such problems as the character and relation- 
ship of versions, original language, etc. In 
this way the scholar may have access to de- 
tails which some readers would not be in- 
terested in seeing in the general introduction. 
A good bibliography and index complete the 
book. There seem to be very few typograph- 
ical errors. In addition to the erroneous date 
for the death of Antiochus IV the reviewer 
noted d for r, p. 147, n. 35. All in all this 
book is an important addition to the bibliog- 
raphy on Tobit and students of apocryphal 
literature have been rendered a great service 
by its publication. 

H. RICHARDSON 

Boston University 


More New Testament Words. By WILLIAM 
BarcLtay. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. 160 pages. $3.00. 


This book supplements the author’s ear- 
lier volume, 4 New Testament Wordbook. 
As was true of the earlier book, the present 
study shows discrimination in the choice of 
words selected for study. 

Twenty-four basic words with some cog- 


nates have been selected. Some indication o/ 
their importance is suggested by the follow- 
ing familiar examples: agape, atontos, elpis, 
Logos, Parakletos, Sophia. 

Barclay usually begins his study of a 
given word with reference to its meanings 
in the classical period and then moves on to 
the Hellenistic setting, giving the greater 
part of his attention to various New Testa- 
ment usages. This method has the advantage 
of giving the student a sense of the living 
and changing character of the language, and, 
at the same time, prevents over-generaliza- 
tion as to the meaning of New Testament 
words apart from particular contexts. 

This volume does not at all claim to do the 
more technical task of Greek lexicography ; 
its material was originally prepared for the 
reading public of the British Weekly. As an 
aid, however, to a serious study of the New 
Testament by informed laymen, and as a 
resource for preachers not advanced in a 
knowledge of Greek, it provides a substantial 
service. 

Eric L. Titus 

Southern California School of Theology 


Atlas of the Early Christian World. By 
F. vAN DER MEER and CuristTINE Monkr- 
MANN. Translated and edited by Mary I’. 
Hedlund and H. H. Rowley. London, 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1958. 216 pages. $15.00. 


This is a companion volume to the now 
well-known Grollenberg Atlas of the Buble. 
Like the latter, this work too was first pub- 
lished in Amsterdam (Atlas van de oud- 
christelijke wereld—Elsevier) and with the 
nihil obstat and imprimatur of ecclesiastical 
authority. Like the Bible atlas too it is a truly 
magnificent volume and, although issued at 
the same price, is larger, having more maps, 
more illustrations, and more pages of text. 

The authors, who are professors at the 
University of Nijmegan, define an atlas as 
“a collection of maps balanced by a collection 
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of plates with copious notes.” To those who 
lave thought of an atlas as only a group of 
maps with an index, the richness of the syn- 
thesis attainable under the present definition 
can be amazing. Forty-two maps printed in 
six colors show separately the known loca- 
tions of recorded Christian churches and of 
Christian writers down through each of the 
first five or six centuries; the divisions of 
the empire under Diocletian and in the age 
of Justinian; Rome, Constantinople, Jerusa- 
lem, and Ravenna; and yet other topics. The 
history of early Christianity is then followed 
in two chapters, “The Church of the Mar- 
tyrs A.D. 30-313,” and “The Church of 
the Empire A.D. 313-600,” while a third 
chapter on “The Fathers of the Church and 
Early Christian Literature” completes the 
coverage. Here 620 illustrations are accom- 
panied by explanatory text. This text com- 
prises a brief introduction to each period or 
area, an explanation of features in the illus- 
trations, and a quotation of relevant and 
illuminating passages from the writings of 
the first six centuries. Topics such as bap- 
tism, the eucharist, the basilica, the sign of 
the cross, and the image of Christ receive 
separate and extended presentation. The il- 
lustrations show ancient statues, architec- 
ture, frescoes, sarcophagi, inscriptions, sites, 
catacombs, coins, mosaics, ivories, wood 
carvings, vessels, manuscripts, and other 
objects. 

The fullness of the available materials of 
course increases greatly in the later centu- 
ties, and the sections devoted thereto can be 
much more ample than those on the first 
centuries. Critical judgment, presumably, is 
‘ident also in the omission from considera- 
tion of some famous objects such as the 
chalice of Antioch and the ossuaries at Tal- 
pioth. Likewise while such a practice as bap- 
tism is explained fully relative to the manner 
of its conduct in the later centuries, the im- 
plications of the earliest paintings and pro- 
‘sions relative to the act are not brought 
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MIRCEA ELIADE 


COSMOS AND HISTORY: The Myth of 
the Eternal Return. “A luminous, pro- 
found, and extremely stimulating work. 
... This is an essay which everyone in- 
terested in the history of religion and the 
mentality of ancient man will have to 
read. It is difficult to speak too highly 
of it."—-T. H. Gaster, Review of Re- 
ligion. TB/s50. $1.35 
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GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. The impact 
of scientific discoveries upon religious be- 
liefs in the decades before Darwin. TB/51. 
$1.75 


THE JOURNALS OF 
KIERKEGAARD 


Selected, translated, and with an intro- 
duction by ALEXANDER Dru. “He who 
would know the soul of Kierkegaard must 
read these journals."—W. E. Garrison, 
The Christian Century. TB/52. $1.45 


JOHANNES WEISS 
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out. Map given dates of New Testment 
books are shown as if positive, probably be- 
cause of space limitations, but are of course 
subject to critical considerations. A typo- 
graphical error in Number 17 equates the 
fourth year of Antoninus Pius with A.D. 41 
instead of A.D. 141, while in the third line 
on page 63 the last two words are not spaced 
apart. 

This superb and handsome volume will be 
an endless delight and an endless mine of 
riches for all who are interested in early 
Christian archeology and through it in the 
history of the early centuries of the Christian 
faith. As to the importance of those centuries 
many will agree with the authors of this 
Atlas that “the things of the spirit are most 
plain at their origin: nowhere is the water so 
clear as close by the source.” 


Jack FINEGAN 
Pacific School of Religion 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Historical Background of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. By Rotu. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1958. viii + 87 pages. 10s 6d. 


Cecil Roth first made a provisional pres- 
entation of his views on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
in seminars at the Universities of Man- 
chester and Strassburg in February and 
‘March, 1957; then published “A Solution to 
the Mystery of the Scrolls” in Commentary 
for October, 1957; and now sets forth his 
position in this small volume which is com- 
plete with seven Additional Notes, an Ap- 
pendix, and an Addendum. His view, which 
is related to suggestions by del Medico and 
Klausner but developed independently and 
in-much greater detail, is that the people who 
lived at Qumran in the first century A.D. 
were the Zealots. He holds that the political 
circumstances of the Jewish revolt against 
the Romans in A.D. 66 are precisely those 
implied in the Scrolls, and he narrows down 
the identification of the Teacher of Right- 
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eousness to one of two Zealot leaders. If the 
Teacher of Righteousness suffered death at 
the hands of the Wicked Priest, as Roth as- 
sumed at the outset of his studies, then he 
identifies him with Menahem ben Judah who 
was killed by the captain of the temple in the 
autumn of A.D. 66. But if the Teacher did 
not suffer violent death, as Roth has come 
more and more to think, then he would iden- 
tify him with Menahem’s kinsman and suc- 
cessor, Eleazar ben Jair, who survived until 
A.D. 73. 

While archeological evidence shows that 
Qumran came to an end at about the time 
upon which the author focuses attention, it 
also shows that it was occupied much earlier 
and Roth is thereby driven into the awkward 
position of assuming that Qumran was first 
occupied by a different group, then later by 
the Zealots who probably appeared to the 
outside world as Essenes or even posed as 
Essenes to cloak their real activities (p. 25). 
At least the many scholars who have worked 
on the Qumran materials and arrived at dif- 
ferent reconstructions from that presented 
here will hardly be willing to acknowledge 
that this monograph “approaches a much- 
discussed historical problem for ‘the first time 
from a purely historical viewpoint” (p. vit). 


JAcK FINEGAN 
Pacific School of Religion 


The Excavations at Qumran. By J. VAN DER 
Piogc. Translated by Kevin Smyth. Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1958. xi + 233 pages. 
$4.00. 


This book was published first in Utrecht 
in 195% under the title, Vondsten in de 
Woestijn van Juda. The author, a Roman 
Catholic scholar and member of the Domin- 
ican Order, is Professor of Old Testament 
and Hebrew at the University of Nijmegen. 
He went to Palestine first in 1947, was 
shown the now famous scrolls by the Syrian 
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Bishop of St. Mark’s Monastery, and be- 
came the first to translate any of the docu- 
ments. After ten years of study he has pub- 
lished this discussion which is relatively 
comprehensive in scope and cautious in con- 
clusions. 

An account is given of what may properly 
be called “the greatest manuscript discovery 
of modern times,” and then the historical 
background of the times out of which the 
scrolls come is sketched. After that the Qum- 
ran brotherhood is described and special at- 
tention is devoted to its prophet, its views, 
and its organization. Then the contents of 
the manuscripts themselves are analyzed, and 
finally the relationships between Qumran 
and Christianity are evaluated. 

It is concluded that the Qumran commu- 
nity may either be identified with the Essenes 
or at least put into the category of Essenes. 
lt is held that we do not yet know the name 
or date of the Teacher of Righteousness. The 
hypothesis of a migration of the group to 
Damascus is considered to be shaky. The 
characteristic beliefs of the community are 
recognized to include dualism, immortality, 
and predestination. While there is probably 
Persian influence in the dualism of Qumran, 
the community is too strongly Jewish to be 
technically called gnostic. An affinity with 
gnosticism is, however, indicated by the 
claim to know more than others do about the 
divine plan. 

Similarities between Qumran and early 
Christianity are noted but the “extravagant 
conclusions” (as many besides van der Ploeg 
would call them) of Dupont-Sommer, Al- 
legro, and A. Powell Davies are repudiated, 
and the expressed judgment is “that the 
Yumran community and the young Chris- 
tian Church were two totally different insti- 
tutions, animated by completely different 
spirits and radically opposed to each other 
on the most essential points.” 


JAcK FINEGAN 
Pacific School of Religion 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Why I Am a Disciple of Christ. By Hamp- 
TON ApAms. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 1957. 144 pages. $2.75. 


This book is the fifth in a series of per- 
sonal statements of denominational alle- 
giance made by various American church- 
men. Previous books in this series include 
statements by Roy L. Smith (Methodist) ; 
Victor E. Beck (Lutheran); Park Hays 
Miller (Presbyterian) ; and Louie D. New- 
ton (Baptist). 

Although asked to give a statement of de- 
nominational loyalty, Dr. Adams’ book 
breathes the spirit of ecumenicity. Perhaps one 
would expect this of a man who is a leader in 
a church born and dedicated to the cause of 
Christian unity. The key-note of this ecu- 
menical theme is sounded as early as the 
fifth paragraph of the opening chapter and 
the succeeding chapters play upon this theme 
in fugue-like fashion, reaching a climax in 
the final paragraph of the book in which he 
prays for the time “when the whole body of 
Disciples will first die and then come into a 
more abundant life by entering into unity 
with another body of Christians.” 

As “a denomination that hopes to die” the 
Disciples of Christ are in the ironical situa- 
tion of being the largest purely indigenous 
church group in America. Dr. Adams briefly 
traces this ironical development. As a “Ref- 
ormation of the Nineteenth Century” based 
on “a return to New Testament Christian- 
ity,’ the movement had no intention of be- 
coming another denomination. Rather it 
began as a protest against the “sin of de- 
nominationalism,” especially as it was being 
manifest on the American frontier. But at 
the same time the movement was a true 
product of the West. Adams approves of 
Roland Bainton’s observation: “It remained 
for an American-born church to express the 
common character of frontier faith . . . only 
that interpretation of the New Testament 
which appeared reasonable from the point- 
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of-view of the West was regarded as truly 
Christian.” Thus there is historically a dou- 
ble movement at work among Disciples of 
Christ. One tends in the direction of de- 
nominational distinction; the other in the 
direction of ecumenical unity. In the follow- 
ing chapters on the doctrinal views of Disci- 
ples of Christ, Dr. Adams reflects both of 
these tendencies but consistently puts the 
emphasis on the latter. 

Discussing believer’s baptism, the Lord’s 
supper, the nature of the church and its min- 
istry, church organization, social concerns 
and ecumenical theology Dr. Adams illus- 
trates the conviction that “The motif of 
Christian unity runs through the history and 
life of the Disciples of Christ like the theme 
in a symphony.” The three final chapters are 
devoted almost entirely to bringing the sym- 
phony to a crescendo: “A Denomination 
That Hopes to Die”; “United Church of 
Christ”; ‘““Why I Remain a Disciple Until. 
. . .’ As one who knows both words and 
music, Dr. Adams has given an exciting per- 
formance. 

GLENN Routt 

Texas Christian University 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Die Religionen der Welt und der Friede auf 
Erden: Eine religionsphinomenologische 
Studie. By Fritz BaMMEL. Miinchen: 
1.&S. Federmann Verlag, 1957. 343 pages. 
No price given. 

To write a book whose scope embraces a 
number of primitive religions together with 
Confucianism, Hinduism, Islam, Shintoism 
and Christianity is both ambitious—and dan- 
gerous. The German scholar, Fritz Bammel, 
has been bold enough to undertake such a 
task. The problem of his success is, however, 
the problem of his method. 

Bammel’s book is a paradigm par excel- 
lence of the comparative approach of the 
History of Religion school, where a basic 
problem is addressed to the multiplicity of 
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religious phenomena in order to find simi- 
larities and common denominators. The au- 
thor of the present volume has chosen the 
problem of war and peace. He develops his 
investigation by delineating the answers 
given by the various world religions to this 
crucial ethical problem. It does not come as 
surprise that Bammel finds a wide variety 
of answers, ranging all the way from a view 
which regards war and conflict as divinely 
ordained essence of human existence to the 
position which upholds radical pacifism as 
the will of God. 

A learned critique of a study of such uni- 
versal scope is admittedly difficult. It seems. 
however, as if Bammel has—at least in the 
present reviewer's field of competence (the 
political ethics of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion)—aptly presented the various positions. 
Minor errors, such as on p. 180, where we 
read that the Anabaptists wanted to “rule 
the world with the Gospel,” do not mar a 
surprisingly adequate treatment otherwise. 

The real problem of the book lies else- 
where. While erudition is a positive factor 
in a learned treatise, in this study it almost 
becomes bothersome: Quotations in many 
languages are here juxtaposed with refer- 
ences to many of the world’s religions. Thus 
we find on a single page (p. 275) references 
to the New Testament, the Koran, Confu- 
cianism, Sophocles, Hesiod, and Thomas 
Aquinas. Such extreme divergency, to- 
gether with a somewhat laborious style oi 
writing in the worst tradition of German 
scholarship, obscures whatever clear lines 
there may be in the book. The constant 
jumps across centuries and continents do no 
—as a rule—result in safe landings. What 
ever may be said in favor of the compara 
tive approach, its deficiencies emerge quité 
clearly in Bammel’s book: The failure 
take into consideration the proper historica 
and theological context of each of the tradi 
tions treated in the book. Thus the im 
mensely significant lines of disagreement an 
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“A commanding voice in the religious life 
of America.” —REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Between God 
and Man 


AN INTERPRETATION OF JUDAISM 
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Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
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controversy within the Christian tradition, 
as well as the problem of the causes of such 
controversy, are neglected. There would 
have been rewarding opportunities to con- 
trast more sharply the Scriptural bases cited 
by the various positions. Likewise Luther 
should not have been compared with Bud- 
dha, but rather with Calvin, the Anabaptists, 
and Catholicism. 

As an introductory summary of the re- 
sponse of the various world religions to the 
problem of war and peace this study, with 
its ample documentation, serves an excellent 
purpose and deserves recommendation. 


Hans J. HILLERBRAND 
Duke University Divinity School 


RELIGION IN AMERICA 


The Mormons. By Tuomas F. O’Dea. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
xii + 289 pages. $5.00. 

Any adequate presentation of the Mor- 
mons must include the historical, sociological 
and political aspects of the movement as well 
as its religious practices and their underly- 
ing theology. Dr. O’Dea, a professor of so- 
ciology at Fordham University, includes all 
these elements in due proportion in his 
scholarly and admirably objective study of 
this “peculiar people.” 

No other important religious movement in 
modern times has to such an extent devel- 
oped its own distinctive concept of the cos- 
mic order, and its own specific program of 
social, political, economic and domestic ar- 
rangements designed to produce the ideal 
community and to make the _believer’s 
earthly life in this community the prelude to 
a blissful eternity in heavenly mansions. It 
was not the Mormon theology that evoked 
intolerance toward them in earlier days; it 
was the conflict between their social system 
and that of the “Gentile” neighbors before 
they moved to Utah where they had no 
neighbors. After that the intolerance lost 
its fire, especially when the practice of polyg- 
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amy had been abandoned, when the Mor- 
mons, individually and collectively, exhib- 
ited those qualities of industry, honesty and 
mutual aid that all men approve, and when 
they integrated themselves into the general 
structure of the country’s political life instead 
of trying to constitute themselves a state 
within the state as they had in Illinois. 

The entire story of the Mormons in all 
its phases bristles with controversial issues 
that make it one of the most interesting 
strands of American history and that de- 
mand for adequate exposition and _inter- 
pretation precisely the kind of judicious tem- 
per in which Dr. O’Dea has approached 
them. He has gone to the source materials 
as has no other non-Mormon student in the 
field so far as my knowledge of the litera- 
ture extends. 

On only one or two marginal points would 
this reviewer question the accuracy of a 
statement by the author. Sidney Rigdon was 
certainly not “the chief revival preacher of 
northern Ohio” (p. 14) when Mormonism 
was in the making. That would be Walter 
Scott. Nor was Rigdon ever a “Disciple 
preacher,” though .he was an admirer of 
Alexander Campbell; he and Campbell were 
both Baptists at the time when Rigdon be- 
came a Mormon convert. Mormonism was 
in some ways “directly influenced by the 
Campbellites, or Disciples of Christ” (p. 
124), but it was Unitarian influence which 
moved Campbell to declare “that the word 
‘Trinity’ was unscriptural.” He declared it 
was an unscriptural word because it is not 
found in the Scriptures. It is not far fro 
right to say that the Mormon separatist 
group founded by J. J. Strang “died out 
(p. 71) soon after Strang’s assassination 1 
1856 ended his “Kingdom of St. James” 0 
Beaver Island in Lake Michigan (not “i 
Lake Superior”) ; but it is credibly reported 
that a Strangite splinter church still exists 
with about 200 members. That the reviewe 
is reduced to the extremity of mentioning 
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such trivial details is evidence of his high 
admiration for a book in which he can find 
nothing more important to criticize. 


WINFRED E. GARRISON 
University of Houston 


Christian Science Today: Power, Policy, 
Practice. By CHARLES S. BRADEN. Dallas: 
Southern Methodist University Press, 
1958. vii + 432 pages. $5.95. 


There have been few scholarly attempts to 
deal with the various aspects of the Christian 
Science Church. The movement is clouded 
with mystery. Accounts of the particular re- 
ligious convictions of this group circulate 
with little real understanding of their the- 
logical bases; though we may be familiar 
with the Christian Science Monitor and with 
the name of Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Pat- 
terson Eddy, the contemporary understand- 
ing of this group does not go very deep. 

Dr. Charles Braden has brought together 
a considerable amount of information from 
diversified sources in an attempt to bring 
light to the historical development of this 
church. In the preface he notes that his 
book did not receive, nor did he seek, the 
approval of the Board of Directors of Bos- 
ton’s Mother Church; his efforts to secure 
permission to use “the rich body of material 
in the archives of the Mother Church,” met 
vith no success. The information he has col- 
lected, however, indicates widespread search 
end real familiarity with the complex story 
if this religious body. 

The book is organized around three head- 
ngs: Origins of the Movement; Develop- 
ment of the Organization Since Mrs. Eddy; 

td Development of Christian Science 
lhought and Practice. The story of the or- 

kins of the movement is interestingly told, 
hough the author purposely makes no effort 

) give more than a very brief sketch of the 

fe of the founder of the Christian Science 

urch. One aspect which is stressed quite 
tongly is the authoritarian character of the 
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governing body of the church, the Board of 
Directors. The story of the efforts to estab- 
lish an organization to control the develop- 
ments of the church immediately following 
the death of Mrs. Eddy in 1910 indicates 
the problems which the Scientists faced 
when the voice of authority was no longer 
heard. It has been a difficult task to evolve 
an “orthodox” position when even the writ- 
ings of the founder show conflicting 
strands of thought. The struggle which went 
on, both in courts of law and within the 
Christian Science body itself, makes for 
fascinating reading ; the discussion of the ef- 
forts of H. A. Studdert-Kennedy and Ar- 
thur Corey to write about the movement and 
the difficulties they had in securing the help 
of the Mother Church shows the reluctance 
that this group has had to let an outsider 
tell their story. Chapters are devoted to the 
inner-relations of churches within the de- 
nomination, to the question of the legal as- 
pects of the Scientists’ convictions in regard 
to medical care, and to the participation of 
this religious body during time of war. 

At points the author seems to presuppose 
previous knowledge on the part of the reader 
of Christian Science and particularly of the 
various publications he cites. References, for 
example, to the Manual are frequently made 
without much indication of precisely what 
the Manual says; another illustration of this 
is seen in connection with the discussion of 
a controversy between a Mr. John W. Doorly 
and the Board of Directors in which the 
author notes that the critics of Mr. Doorly 
said he attached “excessive importance to 
the order in which Mrs. Eddy gives synony- 
mous terms for God in her definition of 
deity on page 465 of Science and Health,’ 
but, unfortunately, the reader has no idea of 
what Mrs. Eddy said (p. 225). In other 
cases the author sometimes tantalizes but 
does not satisfy. The weakest part of this 
volume, to this reader, is that which deals 
with Christian Science thought and practice. 
Many quotations are taken from the various 
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writings of Mrs. Eddy and others, but little 
attempt is made to spell out in clear detail 
what the Christian Science belief is con- 
cerning, for example, matter, evil, sin, God, 
the person of Christ, etc. Yet this volume 
does direct the reader to the places within 
the various writings of the Scientists where 
further study of these questions can be car- 
ried on. One receives the impression that 
this is more of a handbook for a student of 
Christian Science than a definitive histor- 
ical and ideological study of the movement. 
We should be grateful to the author for in- 
cluding so much interesting material; yet we 
may wish that he had culled out of the vast 
material he has collected the more salient 
features of this aspect of American Chris- 
tianity. 
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This is certainly one of the best books 
that has been published on the Christian Sci- 
ence movement; it is done fairly and on the 
basis of thorough research. The author has 
read widely, has conversed with leading 
figures both within and outside of the move- 
ment, and has himself given much thought to 
the history of the Church. Despite this read- 
er’s reservations about the total effect of the 
book, it is deserving of thorough study (it 
takes considerable time to read), preferably 
with a copy of Mrs. Eddy’s Science and 
Health and the Manual nearby. 

The book is attractively printed; it con- 
tains both a bibliography (which, unfor- 
tunately, is not annotated), and an index. 

RoserT L, Ferm 

Pomona College 


WESTMINSTER PRESS BOOKS 


Discussions of Basic Christian Themes 


CORPUS CHRISTI: 
The Nature of the Church 
According to the 
Reformed Tradition 

By Geppes MacGrecor. Christians do 

not always mean the same thing when 

they speak of the church. Here is an en- 
lightening demonstration of the Reformed 
tradition on the subject. This brilliantly thought- 


ful volume will appeal to the minister, teacher 
and student. $5.00 


THE REALITY OF FAITH 
The Problem of Subjectivism in Theology 


By Frreprich Gocarren. A new form of subjectivism, 
created by man’s freedom in scientific experiment, provides 


the starting point for this eminent theologian’s commentary 
on faith as “freedom for God.” A compelling, moving state- 
ment to guide all those who pray that the privileges man has 
been granted for purposes of life will not be perverted to pur- 
$3.95 


poses of death. 
HUMAN SPIRIT AND HOLY SPIRIT 


By Arnotp B. Come. Using as his springboard the latest findings 
in Christian anthropology, new Biblical studies, and the highly 


controversial Existential interpretation of man’s nature, Dr. Come 


has written an extraordinarily powerful and original contribution to 
theological discussion. In it he sees human spirit, Christianly de- 
$4.00 


fined, as a dynamic clue to Holy Spirit. 
Now at your bookstore WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 
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Book Notices 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHIATRY 


The Meaning of Persons. By PAuL TOURNIER. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 238 pages. 


$3.75. 


Translated from the French by Edwin Hudson, 
Dr. Tournier’s “Person et Personnage” loses little, 
if any, of its charm and readability. Even the del- 
icate flavor of Swiss humor is preserved, for ex- 
ample, in the story of the cow man who had given 
in his notice. His explanation for his resignation 
was that “they have bought electric machines for 
milking the cows, I haven’t personal contact with 
my beasts any more; I can’t go on working under 
those conditions.” 

Dr. Tournier is above all a practical psychiatrist. 
He could be called a practical Christian idealist. 
“Life,” he says in undertaking to describe the bi- 
ological adaptability of organisms, “is character- 
ized not by a material function accessible to sci- 
ence, but by an immaterial, spiritual, purposive 
function.” 

There is a paradox but not an unsolvable di- 
lemma in that “the person, whatever it be, can 
only be manifested by expressing itself; and ex- 
pression means a Personnage.”’ This curious par- 
adox, that persons are known only by being hidden, 
is for Dr. Tournier a constructive actuality. “We 
shall always wear a garment; we cannot cast it off 
without tearing away something of ourselves with 
it. What we can do is to aim at harmony, so that 
the garment does not belie the wearer.” 

The book is organized in four parts. The first 
part deals with the “Personnage” and has chapter 
titles “Who Am I?,” “This Impersonal World” 
and “This Contradictory Being.” Part Two deals 
with “Life,” and undertakes to deal with the diffi- 
cult problem of defining or rather describing life 
since it cannot be defined. Valuable helps are ac- 
cepted from various sciences, biology, physics, 
psychology, but these are limited helps. Part Three 
undertakes to deal with the concept “Person.’”’ The 
person evolves in the nexus of that true dialogue 
which is the encounter of two in a creative di- 
alogue. Unfortunately, most of the social contacts 
of human beings are too superficial and passive to 
accomplish this catalytic event. From his own pro- 
fessional experience and from a wide range of 
literature, Dr. Tournier demonstrates the creative 


possibilities in the true dialogue of person with 
person in the mutual creation of Person. Part 
Four entitled “Commitment” outlines some of the 
therapeutic procedures and also some of the 
theological presuppositions which Dr. Tournier 
adopts. 

The way toward the achievement of significant 
person-ness is long and perhaps torturously diffi- 
cult. It is to the adventure of this creative enter- 
prise that the Christian psychiatrist invites us. 

Harris D, Erickson 

Evansville College 


BOOK REVISIONS 


Our Knowledge of God. By JoHN BatLiie. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 263 pages. 
$4.00. 


This is a republication of the 1939 edition with 
a new brief preface in which the author acknow!- 
edges a need to relate what he has written to cer- 
tain new philosophical and theological questions; 
however, this must wait. for a whole new book. 
The central thesis of the book is that God is known 
by our being directly confronted. by him rather 
than by argumentation. 

H. Nett RICHARDSON 

Boston University 


The Meaning of the Cross. By HENRY SLOANE 
Corrin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1959. 164 pages. $2.50. 


This, too, is a republication without change of a 
1931 edition. James T. Cleland in a new preface 
justifies this new edition with the thought that 
“there is growing up a generation of divinity stu- 
dents who have not known Dr. Coffin” and that 
this is a “troublous thought.” 

H. Net RICHARDSON 

Boston University 


The World’s Living Religions. By Rosert ERNEST 
Hume. Revised. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1959. xii + 335 pages. $3.50. 


This revised edition of the much used 1924 text 
which went through more than twenty-five print- 
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BOOK NOTICES 


ings steers a steady course between complete revi- 
sion and a simple republication. Dr. Charles S. 
Braden, a former president of the National Associ- 
ation of Biblical Instructors, has scrupulously and 
purposefully avoided any alteration of the book 
which would obscure Hume’s original purpose and 
point of view. The reviser’s aim has been simply 
to bring the book “into line with the present status 
of our knowledge of the religions of the world 
today.” Only occasionally has a particularly harsh 
judgment of Dr. Hume been modified. In substance, 
then, this revised edition presents the original posi- 
tion of Dr. Hume in modern dress, and for this all 
students of world religions must be grateful to the 
publishers and to Dr. Braden. 


H. NEIL RICHARDSON 
Boston University 


A History of the Christian Church. By WILLIston 
WALKER. Revised. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1959. xiv + 585 pages. $5.50. 


This book has long endured as the standard text- 
book for students of church history. The study of 
church history cannot remain static and conse- 
quently a revision was inevitable which has now 
been furnished us by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Three eminent church historians have accepted the 
responsibility of that revision: Cyril C. Richardson, 
the work to the early Middle Ages (pp. 1-215); 
Wilhelm Pauck, through the Reformation (pp. 
219-401) ; Robert T. Handy, from Puritanism to 
the modern day. 

Much of the book remains the same with changes 
here and there of word or phrase both in the text 
and in chapter headings. It is in the section enti- 
tled Modern Christianity (pp. 425ff.) where one 
notices the greatest revision. In this section the 
material has been reworked and rearranged, espe- 
cially in respect to the study of religion in Amer- 
ica. Much needed chapters entitled The Eastern 
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Churches in Modern Times (pp. 528-535) and The 
Ecumenical Movement (pp. 538-545) have been 
added; some will wish that both of these were 
more complete. It is also curious that no reference 
whatsoever is made to Pope Pius XII. 

The new volume has seven maps in place of 
four: the first two of the old edition, but newly 
drawn, and five new ones. The bibliographical sug- 
gestions are more clearly arranged rendering them 
more useful. The format is much more attractive; 
all in all it is a handsome volume in appearance 
and content. It is too bad, however, that the fine 
pictures on the dust jacket were not included in 
the text. Nevertheless we are all in the publisher’s 


and revisers’ debt. 
H. Nei RICHARDSON 


Boston University 


What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking. By 
DAnriEL Day WILLIAMS. Revised. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 190 pages. $3.00. 


This is a revised edition of the 1952 publication 
although the changes are not extensive. Mention 
is made of the promulgation of the Dogma of the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary but it is not dis- 
cussed. Only a little more than a passing reference 
is made to the implications of the Qumran docu- 
ments (referred to as the Dead Sea Scrolls) with 
mention of the books of Burrows, Cross, Stendahl, 
and E. Wilson’s A Piece of My Mind. Successive 
volumes of Barth’s Dogmatics and Tillich’s second 
book on systematic theology have called forth some 
expansion of the discussion of the Christology of 
these men. On the basis of criticism of the first edi- 
tion chapter III on ethics has been rewritten with a 
more accurate exposition of the views of Paul Ram- 
sey. Two paragraphs have been devoted to some of 
the implications of the ecumenical conferences at 
Lund in 1952 and at Evanston in 1954. 


H. RICHARDSON 
Boston University 
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Paperbacks 


THE BIBLE 


Creation and Fall. A Theological Interpretation of 
Genesis 1-3. By Drerrich BoNHOEFFER. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1959. 96 pages. 
$1.50. 


Here is a first-rate exposition of the Genesis 
story by the late German theologian. It is a transla- 
tion of Schépfung und Fall (1937), comprising lec- 
tures delivered in 1932-33 at the University of Ber- 
lin. A worthy addition to the list of English editions 
of Bonhoeffer’s works, it merits careful study. 


WORSHIP 


Ecumenical Studies in Worship. Edited by J. G. 
Davies and A. RaymMonp GeorceE. No. 1, Essays 
on the Lord’s Supper. By Oscar CULLMANN 
and F. J. Leennarprt. 87 pages. No. 2, Worship 
in the Church of South India. By T. S. Garrett. 
62 pages. No. 3, An Experimental Liturgy. By 
J. G. Davies, G. F. Cope, and D. A. TyTLEr. 72 
pages. No. 4, Jacob’s Ladder: the Meaning of 
Worship. By NicHoLis. 72 pages. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1958. $1.50 each. 
$5.00 the set. 


The essays by Cullmann and Leenhardt first ap- 
peared as “La signification de la Sainte-Céne dans 
le christianisme primitif’ (Revue d'Histoire et de 
Philosophie religieuses, 1936), and “Ceci est mon 
corps” (Cahiers Théologiques, 1955), respectively. 
Both are studies of the significance of the Lord’s 
Supper for New Testament faith. They are most 
welcome, in English, as important additions to the 
discussion which has also been ably carried on by 
Cullmann, Clark, and Higgins in another paperback 
series, Studies in Biblical Theology (Nos. 6, 10, 
17). Leenhardt’s thesis is that when Jesus says: 
“This is my body,” he means that “in place of (his) 
carnal body, it is the bread that will realize His 
presence, will actualize it and will render His pres- 
ence sensible and visible to His disciples” (p. 46). 

In the second number, Mr. Garrett, a member 
of the C.S.I. Synod Liturgy Committee, describes 
the orders of worship in use at the present time as 
well as the progress that has been made toward the 
provision of a common C.S.I. prayer book for all 
of the constituent churches of that united body. 

J. G. Davies conducted a seminar in 1956 under 


the auspices of the University of Birmingham on 
the “Problems of Liturgical Revision” whose 
method was the actual production of an experi- 
mental liturgy for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Clergymen and laymen of the Church of 
England participated in the seminar and, with the 
permission of the Bishop of Birmingham, in the 
subsequent celebrations that were held. Free 
Churchmen joined in the latter, and, though “all 
schools of thought and churchmanship” were rep- 
resented, the liturgy “received the approval of all 
those who participated in its production” (No. 3, 
p. 5). That liturgy is printed here, together with a 
commentary and essays on the significance of the 
Eucharist and the “essential symbolism of eucha- 
ristic worship as we have sought to express it in 
the proposed Order contained in this book” (p. 53). 

William Nicholls is Chaplain to Anglican Stv- 
dents in Edinburgh. In 1950 he wrote Worship in 
the Ecumenical Movement, a “Grey Book” of the 
W.S.C.F., of which he was then a Secretary. The 
present work draws upon the theological sections 
of the former one, but goes beyond it in its attempt 
to “develop a doctrine of worship upon christologi- 
cal foundations,” and then to analyze different 
worshipping traditions as the outcome of the for- 
mer task. As such, this essay is a contribution to- 
ward the work of the Faith and Order Theological 
Commission for Europe on Christ and the Church, 
of which the author is a member. 

All of these treatises are to be highly recom- 
mended. They provide rich fare for the study of 
the forms, history and theology of worship in the 
ecumenical church. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


On Christian Doctrine. By St. AuGUsTINE. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by D. W. RosERTsON, 
Jr. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958 
xii + 169 pages. $.95. 

De doctrina Christiana is an introduction to the 
interpretation of the Bible, dealing with the exe 
getical, philosophical, and rhetorical principles for 
the Christian use of Scripture. Dr. Roberton, As 
sociate Professor of English at Princeton, describes 
in his Introduction the tremendous influence that 
this work had upon Christian doctrine and culture 
in the Middle Ages. Augustine has been long over- 
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due in The Library of J.iberal Arts, and it is a 
pleasure to have the present title included in that 
collection. Unfortunately, it is not as useful for 
college courses in religion and philosophy as other 
titles in The Library, because of its somewhat spe- 
cialized character. Nevertheless, it is a fine supple- 
ment to the other recent publications of Augustine’s 
works and will be especially valuable to students of 
European cultural history and the interpretation 
of the Bible. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Saint John the Baptist and the Desert Tradition. 
By JEAN STEINMANN. Translated from the 
French by MicHaEL Boyes. Muhammed and the 
Islamic Tradition. By Emire DERMENGHEM, 
Translated from the French by Jean M. Watt. 
Men of Wisdom Series. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. Each 192 pages. Each $1.50. 


Steinmann sets John against the background of 
the Essenes, quoting, substantially or fully, most of 
the relevant ancient sources, including the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, in the course of his discussion. This 
comprehensive and exceedingly well-written pres- 
entation of “The John of History and Tradition” 
is supplemented by a description of the role of the 
desert in biblical and Christian piety, especially, of 
course, in asceticism. 

The first half of the second book is divided 
equally between the Prophet himself and the Is- 
lamic tradition, while the last half is a selection 
of texts. Happily, in view of their ready availabil- 
ity, only a few suras of the Qur’an are printed 
here, while 70 pages are devoted to other texts. 

Anyone who has not yet discovered this series 
has been missing something (among other things 
tach book has about 100 illustrations) and would 
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do well to begin exploring it with the present en- 
tries, nos. 5 and 6 (the others: Augustine, Eckhart, 
Paul, Buddha). 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


The Bible in the Church. By Bruce Vawter, C.M. 
Pattern of Scripture. By Cectty Hastincs, Fa- 
THER VINCENT RocHrorD, and FATHER ALEX- 
ANDER JONES. Canterbury Books. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1959. Each 96 pages. Each $.75. 


This series, of which the present titles are the 
eighth and ninth, presents aspects of Roman Cath- 
olic teaching in volumes larger than pamphlets and 
smaller than full-sized books. These two are ad- 
mirable little books, fulfilling their purpose well. 
The first-mentioned provides a brief history of Ro- 
man Catholic practice in the study and translation 
of the Bible, a resumé of official teaching concern- 
ing the interpretation of Scripture, and a descrip- 
tion of the status of the critical Catholic biblical 
scholar vis-d-vis the doctrines of the church. The 
first and last parts are, needless to say, apologies 
for the Catholic position, currently and historically ; 
but since they do not claim to be anything else, 
they are very useful, brief statements of that po- 
sition. 

Pattern of Scripture, rather than dealing with 
the principles of biblical interpretation, as does its 
companion volume, actually presents two studies in 
interpretation. The first shows how Christ and his 
Church (and there are no surprises in the authors’ 
definition of the latter) are the fulfillment of the 
Old Covenant as manifested in Scripture. The sec- 
ond is an analysis of the biblical foundations of the 
Roman Catholic teaching about the Virgin Mary. 


James M. Warp 
Syracuse University 
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Books Recetved 


(Books marked with an * are hereby acknowledged. Others will be reviewed in this or subsequent is- 


sues of the Journal.) 


Anderson, George W., A Critical Introduction to 
the Old Testament. Studies in Theology. Lon- 
don: Gerald Duckworth & Co., 1959. vii + 260 
pages. 12/6. 

*Baillie, Donald M., Out of Nazareth. A selection 
of sermons and lectures. Edited by John Baillie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 211 
pages. $3.50. 

Baillie, John, Our Knowledge of God. First pub- 
lished in England in 1939. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 263 pages. $4.00. 

Barclay, William, The Gospel of Matthew. Vol. 1, 
chapters 1-10; vol. 2, chapters 11-28. Translated 
with an introduction and interpretation. Daily 
Study Bible. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1956, 1957, 1958. xxvi + 412; xii + 417 pages. 
$2.50 ea. vol. 

*Barth, Karl, A Shorter Commentary on Romans. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 188 pages. 
$3.00. 

Blackman, E. C., Biblical Interpretation. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1959. 212 pages. $3.00. 

Boulding, Kenneth, and Raymond Brittain, R. Free- 
man Butts, Charles Donahue, Robert E. Fitch, 
Abraham Joshua Heschel, Joseph H. Lookstein, 
Randolph Crump Miller, Walden Pell II, Philip 
H. Phenix, Roger L. Shinn, Edmund W. Sinnott, 
Joseph Sittler, Jr., John L. Thomas, Louis J. 
Twomey, Gustave Weigel, What Is the Nature 
of Man? Images of Man in Our American Cul- 
ture. Philadelphia: Christian Education Press, 
1959. ix + 209 pages. $3.00. 

*Bouquet, John A., Be Ye Thankful. Thoughts for 
the Holy Eucharist. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1959. 110 pages. $2.50. 

Braude, William G., translator, The Midrash on 
Psalms. 2 vols. Yale Judaica Series XIII. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. xxxvi + 
563 + 630 pages. $15.00. 

*Bray, William D., The Weekday Lessons from 
Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectionary. Vol. II, 
No. 5. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1959. xi + 72 pages. $2.00. 

*Burkholder, John D., The Coming of Eternal 
Day. An Allegorical Journey. Foreword by D. W. 
Bittinger. New York: Exposition Press, 1959. 
309 pages. $4.50. 


*Buttrick, George Arthur, Sermons Preached in 
a University Church. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1959. 222 pages. $3.75. 

Carnell, Edward John, The Case for Orthodox The- 
ology. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 
162 pages. $3.50. 

*Carpenter, George Wayland, The Way in Africa. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1959. ix + 165 
pages. $2.95. 

Chinn, Laurene, The Unanointed. A Novel. New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1959. vii + 376 
pages. $3.95. 

Coffin, Henry Sloane, The Meaning of the Cross. 
New Preface by James T. Cleland. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931, 1959. 164 pages. 
$2.50. 

Come, Arnold B., Human Spirit and Holy Spirit. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 208 pages. 
$4.00. 

Davies, J. G., He Ascended into Heaven. A Study 
in the History of Doctrine. Bampton Lectures 
1958. New York: Association Press, 1958. 224 
pages. $4.75. 

DeWolf, L. Harold, The Case for Theology in 
Liberal Perspective. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1959. 206 pages. $3.50. 

*Fey, Harold E., and D’Arcy McNickle, Indians 
and Other Americans. Two Ways of Life Meet. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 220 pages. 
$3.75. 

*Garriott, Christopher T., Making the Most of the 
Time. St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1959. 160 pages. 
$3.00. 

*Girgensohn, Herbert, Teaching Luther's Cate- 
chism. Translated by John W. Doberstein. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959. x + 310 pages. 
$4.00. 

Gogarten, Friedrich, The Reality of Faith. The 
Problem of Subjectivism in Theology. Trans- 
lated by Carl Michalson and others. Philadel- 
‘hia: Westminster Press, 1959. 192 pages. $3.95. 

Hanson, R. P. C., Allegory and Event. A Study 
of the Sources and Significance of Origen’s In- 
terpretation of Scripture. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1959. 400 pages. $6.00. 

Haselden, Kyle, The Racial Problem in Christin 
Perspective. Rauschenbusch Lectures. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 222 pages. $3.50. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Henry, Carl F. H., editor, Revelation and the Bi- 
bie. Contemporary Evangelical Thought. G. C. 
Berkouwer ; Geoffrey W. Bromiley; F. F. Bruce; 
Gordon H. Clark; R. A. Finlayson; Frank E. 
Gaebelein; J. Norval Geldenhuys; Everett F. 
Harrison; Paul K. Jewett; Ernest F. Kevan; 
Pierre Ch. Marcel; William J. Martin; J. The- 
odore Mueller; Roger Nicole; James I. Packer; 
Bernard Ramm; Herman Ridderbox; Nic. H. 
Ridderbox; Alan M. Stibbs; Ned B. Stonehouse; 
Merrill C. Tenney; Donald J. Wiseman; Ed- 
ward J. Young; G. Douglas Young. Grand Rap- 
ids: Baker Book House, 1958. 413 pages. $6.00. 

Hessert, Paul, Introduction to Christianity. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. xiv 
+ 383 pages. $5.00. 

Holley, J. E., and Carolyn F. Holley, Pictorial 
Profile of the Holy Land. Westwood, N. J.: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1959. 248 photo- 
graphs. $5.95. 

*Holmes, Ernest, and Willis H. Kinnear, A New 
Design for Living. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. xviii + 236 pages. 
$3.95. 

Hordern, William, The Case for a New Reforma- 
tion Theology. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1959. 176 pages. $3.50. 

Horton, Douglas, The Meaning of Worship. Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures for 1958. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 152 pages. $2.75. 

*Howie, Carl G., God in the Eternal Present. Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1959. 128 pages. $2.25. 

Hume, Robert Ernest, The World's Living Reli- 
gions. An Historical Sketch with special refer- 
ence to their sacred scriptures and in comparison 
with Christianity. Completely revised. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924, 1959. xii + 335 
pages. $3.50. 

*Kraemer, Hendrik, A Theology of the Laity. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1958. 192 
pages. $3.00. 

LaSor, William Sanford, Great Personalities of 
the Old Testament. Their Lives and Times. 
Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1959. 
192 pages. $3.00. 

Leibrecht, Walter, editor, Religion and Culture. 
Essays in honor of Paul Tillich. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. xi + 399 pages. $7.50. 

MacGregor, Geddes, Corpus Christi. The Nature 
of the Church According to the Reformed Tra- 
dition. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1958. 
302 pages. $5.00. 

"McCabe, Joseph E., The Power of God in a Par- 
ish Program, Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1959, 164 pages. $3.50. 
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*McCauley, Elfrieda and Leon, editors, A Book of 
Family Worship. Foreword by Walter Russell 
Bowie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1959. xvi + 176 pages. $2.95. 

McLoughlin, William G., Jr., Modern Revivalism. 
Charles Grandison Finney to Billy Graham. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1959. vii + 551 pages. 
$6.50. 

*Messer, Mary Burt, The Science of Society. The 
Identity of Each as Godlike Embracing All. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 239 
pages. $5.00. 

*Meyers, Emil, Know Your God. An Exposition of 
the Miracle of God’s Eternal Love, revealing 
that you can live forever. New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1959. 59 pages. $3.00. 

Milik, J. T., Ten Years of Discovery in the Wil- 
derness of Judaea. Translated by J. Strugnell. 
Studies in Biblical Theology No. 26. Naperville, 
Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1959. 160 + 25 
plates. $2.50. 

Neill, Stephen, A Genuinely Human Existence. 
Towards a Christian Psychology. Garden City: 
Doubleday & Company, 1959. 312 pages. $4.50. 

*Neumann, Friedrich, Escape from Terror. The 
Story of a European Victim of Anti-Semitism 
and His Conversion to Christianity. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1959. 396 pages. $6.00. 

*Quidam, Roger D., The Doctrine of Jehovah's 
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The Assoctation 


MEETING OF SOUTHERN SECTION OF N.A.B.I. 


The meeting of the Southern Section of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors was 
held on March 16, 1959, in the Paul Price David 
Memorial Chapel, Wingate Hall, Wake Forest 
College, in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Professor John Johansen (Salem College) opened 
the meeting with scripture and prayer. Following 
the devotional service, Professor Charles B. Copher 
(Gammon) presented the Presidential Address, 
“Isaiah and the Inviolability of Jerusalem-Zion.” 
In this address Professor Copher asked for a re- 
consideration of the relationship of Isaiah to the 
doctrine of Jerusalem’s inviolability, set forth con- 
sideration against the connection, and contended 
that Isaiah had nothing to do with the doctrine. 

Professor Copher presided over the business ses- 
sion of the section. The minutes of the 1958 meet- 
ing were read and adopted. Professor Willard 
Hamrick (Wake Forest) presented a report on 
the Southern Humanities Conference and announced 
the 1959 meeting for April 24-25 in Oxford, Mis- 
sissippi. Professor Allen Easley (Wake Forest) 
reported on the committee of the N.A.B.I. which is 
working with the American Association of The- 
ological Schools on a proposed revision of a state- 
ment about pre-theological studies. Professor Bru- 
baker (University of South Carolina) reported on 
plans for the celebration of the golden anniversary 
of the association at the national meeting at Union 
Seminary, December 28-29, 1959. Professor Ma- 
loney (Davidson) and Professor Osborn (Duke) 
made statements concerning membership and place- 
ment respectively. A nominations committee com- 
posed of Professors Nesbitt, Crownfield, Boozer, 
and Buchanan was appointed. President Copher 
also appointed a resolutions committee to serve as a 
joint committee with the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis, composed of Professors 
Garber, Thelen, Pfeiffer, and Tilson. The morning 
session of the business meeting was adjourned. 

The remainder of the morning was given to a 
program in the general area of psychology and 
religion. Professor Albert Meiburg, Associate Di- 
rector of the Department of Pastoral Care at the 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital, read a paper on 
“Recent Literature in the Field of Psychology 
and Religion.” Professor Orlo Strunk, Jr. (West 


Virginia Wesleyan College) read a paper, “Re- 
ligion, The Id, and the Superego”, to which Pro- 
fessor Jack Boozer (Emory) read a paper in the 
nature of a theological critique. 

Professor Copher called the afternoon session 
of the business meeting to order at 2:00 p.m. Pro- 
fessor Maloney submitted a more detailed report 
for the membership committee, indicating that the 
major growth of the National Association of Bib- 
lical Instructors within the last year had been in 
the southern area. Visitors and new members of 
the society were welcomed and introduced. Pro- 
fessor Nesbitt, speaking for the committee, placed 
before the Section the nomination of Professor J. 
Allen Easley (Wake Forest) as president, Pro- 
fessor Everett Tilson (Vanderbilt), Vice President, 
and Professor Mary Boney (Agnes Scott) as Sec- 
retary of the Southern Section for the coming year. 
These nominees were elected. Professor Sales 
(Duke) announced that invitations had been ex- 
tended to the societies to meet at Vanderbilt and 
at Southeastern Seminary, The Society voted to 
accept the invitation of Vanderbilt thinking of 
March 28 and 29 for the time of the joint meetings 
of the Southern Sections in 1960, and to accept the 
Southeastern Seminary invitation tentatively for 
1961. Various announcements of interest to the 
members of the Society were made. 

The report of the resolutions committee was 
adopted as follows: 


The members of the Southern Sections of the Na- 
tional Association of Biblical Instructors and the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis attend- 
ing the annual meeting at Wake Forest College, 
March 16-17, 1959, wish to express appreciation to 
the host institution, its president and administra- 
tive officials for the hospitality which has been 
extended to us so generously. We would commend 
particularly Professor J. Allen Easley and his 
several colleagues of the Department of Religion 
for the courteous and efficient personal attention 
given us in matters of registration, housing and 
all other arrangements needed for the meetings. 
We rejoice in this demonstration of the good pur- 
poses to which the admirable physical facilities of 
Wake Forest College are being devoted. 
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Our officers and committee members have served 
the organizations well this year. We are especially 
grateful for the thoughtful and resourceful ways 
in which our fine programs this year were pre- 
pared and for the uniformly high quality of the 
papers read. 


For the inclusion of Miss Kathleen Kenyon’s lec- 
ture in Our program we are indebted to Wake 
Forest College as well as to the cooperation of 
the two societies. We are pleased for this unusual 
opportunity of hearing about the excavations at 
Jericho. 


We are happy that it was possible for members 
of the North Carolina Baptist Teachers of Re- 
ligion to meet with us this year. We trust that oc- 
casion for these groups to meet together again 
may present itself. 


Our fellowship together this year has once more 
renewed in us a sense of the dignity, magnitude 


The annual meeting of the Midwestern Section 
of the National Association of Biblical Instructors 
was held Friday and Saturday, February 20-21, 
1959, at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Fifty-eight members were in attend- 
ance, 

President Arthur McKay of McCormick The- 
ological Seminary gave a warm welcome to the 
McCormick campus. 

Prof. C. Eugene Conover (Lindenwood College) 
presided over the Friday afternoon session. Prof. 
John Priest presented a paper entitled, “The Qum- 
tan Priesthood: Its Antecedents and Functions.” 
The paper consisted of a study of those passages 
in the Qumran scrolls which dealt with the Sons 
of Zadok. The purpose of the examination was to 
attempt to discover if such a study could shed any 
light upon the origin of the Qumran priesthood and 
ultimately upon the date of the origin of the Qum- 
tan community. 

Prof. Edward P. Blair (Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute) presented a paper entitled, “Recent Study of 
the Sources of Matthew.” He discussed the posi- 
tions of scholars who recently have denied the 
of Mark. A stimulating discussion fol- 
lowed these presentations. 

Prof. Leo H. Phillips (Hillsdale College) pre- 
‘ded at the evening session. Prof John L. Cheek 
(Albion College) presented the presidential ad- 
tress, “A Plea for the Historicity of the Markan 
Resurrection Narrative.” He pointed out difficulties 
in the current vision hypothesis of the Resurrec- 
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and importance of our professional responsibilities. 
For this most of all we are grateful. 


The program for the afternoon consisted of a 
symposium of five papers on “The Relevance of 
the Whole Bible for Christian Ethics.’ Professor 
E. Clinton Gardner (Emory) read on the Penta- 
teuch, Professor G. McLeod Bryan (Wake For- 
est) read on the Prophets, Professor Samuel D. 
Maloney (Davidson) read on the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, Professor C. Everett Tilson (Vanderbilt) 
read on the Gospels, and Professor Thomas A. 
Langford (Duke) read on the Pauline Writings. 

The 1959 meeting of the Southern Section was 
adjourned following a joint session with the SBLE 
and the Wake Forest community at which Dr. 
Kathleen M. Kenyon presented an illustrated lec- 
ture: “Highlights of Jericho Excavations.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jack Boozer, 
Acting Secretary 


tion, and urged the greater reasonableness of a 
natural, rather than supernatural, interpretation of 
Mark 16:1-8. 

Prof. John L. Cheek presided over the Saturday 
morning session. Prof. Irwin W. Batdorf (United 
Theological Seminary) presented a paper entitled, 
“Recent Interpretations of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” A comparison was made of Windisch and 
Dibelius. The question of wisdom materials and 
eschatology was raised. 

Prof. Chalmer E. Faw (Bethany Biblical Sem- 
inary) presented a paper entitled, “Symbolic 
Death and Resurrection in the Letters of Paul.” 
He presented materials related the general dis- 
tribution and variety of the pattern and its rela- 
tion to Paul’s personal experience. 

Prof. Wray W. Stickford (Baldwin-Wallace) 
read a paper entitled, “Eschatology of St. John 
and Revelation.” The thesis was ‘that the eschatol- 
ogy of the Gospel of St. John is an answer to the 
eschatology of the Apocalypse. While the escha- 
tology of Revelation is futuristic, the Fourth Gos- 
pel stresses a present “realized eschatology.” 

The final paper of the morning, “By Sin Came 
Death,” was read by Prof. Robert W. Montgom- 
ery (Ohio Wesleyan University). The paper con- 
sidered the possibility that in the phrase “By sin 
came death,” Paul is using the term “death” meta- 
phorically. Old Testament and rabbinical back- 
grounds were cited. Finally, the immediate context 
of Paul’s use of “death” in Romans was considered. 
President John L. Cheek presided over the busi- 
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ness meeting before lunch. Minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were not read by unanimous con- 
sent. Prof. Robert Eccles (De Pauw University), 
national membership chairman, spoke on the need 
for a sectional membership chairman. It was voted 
that the midwestern section create the office of 
Membership Chairman. 

Prof. Harris D. Erickson (Evansville College) 
reported for the nominating committee. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 


President: C. Eugene Conover (Lindenwood 
College) 

Vice-President: Phillips Moulton (Wesley Col- 
lege) 


Secretary: Leo H. Phillips (Hillsdale College) 

Program Chairman: L. A. Whiston (Eden The- 
ological Seminary) 

Membership Chairman: W. C. Young (North- 
ern Baptist Seminary) 

Associate-in-Council: John L. Cheek (Albion 
College) 


Prof. W. J. Engelbrecht (Wartburg College), 
chairman of the resolutions committee, offered 
resolutions recording gratitude to McCormick 
Theological Seminary for hospitality, appreciation 


to the officers of the Midwestern section for 1958- 
1959, and to Dr. Carl Purinton and his staff for 
continued development of the Journal of Bible and 
Religion. Support also was pledged to the Golden 
Jubilee meeting of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors at New York City in De- 
cember. 

Prof. Robert S. Eccles (De Pauw University), 
program chairman, presided over the closing af- 
ternoon session. 

Prof. Roland M. Wolfe (Western Reserve Uni- 
versity) read a paper “Essenic Influences upon 
Early Christianity.” He discussed the John the 
Baptist movement, possible Essenic influence on 
Jesus and Paul, days of uncertainty following the 
first Easter and early Essene monasticism that af- 
fected early Christianity. 

Prof. Floyd V. Filson (McCormick Theological 
Seminary) read the final paper “What Do You 
Want in a Commentary?” He discussed the fun 
damental aim and function of a good commentary 
that concentrated upon the original text. 

At 3:00 p.m. the Midwestern section held a 
joint session with the Chicago Society for Biblical 
Research. 

Leo H. Secretary 


